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SS protect 
YOUR 
ROSES 


FROM MANY INSECTS 
AND DISEASES 


TRI-OGEN is an 


spray that helps you to grow 


amazing 


better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
insect pests. Economical, easy 
just mix with water 
garden 


to apply 
and spray. Buy at 
supply or write for 


free helpful bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 


ROSE MFG. C@., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phiia., Pa. 


stores, 














MASTERS 






ONLY 


Larger 
Size at 
$6.75 

The natural successor to the wheelbar 
row. Can't tip over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads of sand, earth, 
sod, rocks, gravel, ete. Equally good for 
grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, ete, 
Sturdy, streamlined steel construction ; 
inch tread rubber tired steel wheels. 
Order direct from this ad, or write for 


details and illustrated folder. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. LAKE ST., Dept. 21, CHICACO, ILL 





“HANDI-CART” 











Brownell Roses 
SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
Break of Day, orange-apricot 

*Lily Pons, yellow 
Pink Princess, pink 
CLIMBING ROSES 
Apricot Glow Elegance 
‘Copper Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glow Golden Orange 
CREEPING or TRAILING 
ROSES 
Coral Creeper Frederick S. Peck 
*Creeping Everbloom 
Little Compton Creeper 
Varieties marked with * $1.50 each, 


$15.00 a dozen. 
Others $1.00 each, $10.00 a dozen. 


Ve also carry large list of other 
H reas and Climbers 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I 











iat Your copy of the new fully 
r ei illustrated Spring catalogue 


is now ready. 
Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 
Shrubs 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage. authorized August 14, 1925 
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Tulip Time in Holland (Michigan) 


May 18 through 25 are the dates set for the annual Tulip 
Time celebration in Holland, Mich. Three million tulips will 
be in bloom at that time and nearly 3,000 persons of Dutch 
extraction, dressed in their traditional costumes, will take part 
in the celebration. There will be parades, concerts and wooden 
shoe dances, all of which will be preceded by the traditional 


street washing ceremony at the opening of the festivities. 





Garden Pilgrimage in Detroit 


The Detroit (Mich.) Garden Center is to conduct garden 
pilgrimages on May 18 and 19. Ten gardens will be opened 
and visitors will have an opportunity to see them just at tulip 


time. The Detroit Garden Center is at Grosse Pointe. 











Chrysanthemum 


CLARA CURTIS 


First to bloom. New, 
hardy variety com- 
pletely covered with 
lovely, single, rose- 
pink flowers during 
September. 








WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG 
yey HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


285 Dreer Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CEDAR HILL/| 


NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


MRs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 























FOR YOUR GARDEN 


We suggest a few hardy, worth-while trees and shrubs 


Arborvitae 


American (new form), Siberian, Douglas (spiral) Rosenthal 


Pines—Swiss Stone (cembra), Japanese Red, Waterer’s (dwarf Scotch) 


Yews—Hatfield’s, Hicks’, Japanese, both upright and spreading forms 


Mountain Laurels, Rhododendrons, both the native and named hybrids 


Dogwoods, both white and pink flowered and Japanese (kousa) 
Flowering Crabs in many varieties 
Azaleas, pink, white, yellow, and red 


Lilaes, fragrant, large flowered varieties as well the “common” purple 


and white 
Viburnums, Linden (dilatatum), Mayflower (carlesi) 


Our catalog, listing these and many others, will be sent on request or 


you may personally select your plants at the nursery. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY Established 1832 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPECIAL OFFER 


30 GLADIOLUS 
Number | Bulbs 
$2.00 Postpaid in New England 


5 Each of the following 
10 Named Varieties: 


Albatross White 

Blue Admiral Violet Blue 
Dr. F. E. Bennett Red 

Gate of Heaven Deep Yellow 
Giant Nymph Light Rose 


Minuet Lavender 
Morocco Crimson 
Orange Wonder Orange 
Pi_ardy Salmon 
Schwaben Girl Rose 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
“New England’s Leading Seed Store’ 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 




















Professional model. one hand pruner ! 


Both blades cut — open wide — 








fast, clean, close work and long service- 


operating pressure — normal cutting dome 


at point, a shear of the highest quality 
reasonable cost. 
for Porter Twin Cut. Send for catalog 
Porter quality pruners. 


Ask your dea! 





H.K. PORTER, Inc., Everett, Mass. 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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— Quality II since 1897 — 
New and Novelty 


CRIMSON GLORY 


PINK DAWN — Deep rose 


SEQUOIA 


NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: 
White Plains, N.Y. 
Stamford, Conn 








8 Outstanding Guaranteed 
Everblooming Roses 


CHRISTOPHER STONE—Velvety scar- 
let-red. $1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. 
-Deep crimson with 
scarlet. $1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. 
GLOWING CARMINE— Brilliant car- 
mine red, $1 each, $10 per doz. 
MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD—Nasturium 
buff with pink. $1 each, $10 per doz. 


and lively 


pink. $1 each, $10 per doz. 
POINSETTIA—Blazing scarlet red. 
$1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. 

Pure apricot, with darker 
buds. $1.25 each, $12.50 per doz. 
SUNNY DAYS—Chrome-yellow, lighter 

outer petals, $1.25 each, $12.50 doz. 


Collection Offer 
1 each of 8 above varieties $8.50 


On sale at any of our stores 
your order to our New York store 


Complete 1940 Seed Annual Free on Request 


Stimme alex 


132 to 138 Church St. Dept. HO 


or mail 


Newark, N. J. 
Englewood, =. 3. 
Hempstead, Fs 








“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 


* For general spraying 
outdoors and in your 
greenhouse, nothing sur- 
passes “OK."’—-famous for 
more than 35 years. This 
double-action insecticide 
kills by fumes as well as 
contact — combines high 
killing power with 
Inte safety. “‘O.K.” 
burn the 
will find it dependable, 
and economical. 


abso 





spRINGFIEL 


will not stain or 
most tender growths. 
easy 


W rite for Booklet E-51 








You 
to use 
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, den Work for Early May 











KEEP the faded flowers picked from pansies to encourage new blos- 
soms. 

SAVE money, time and trouble by storing hotbed sash in a place 
where there is no chance for breakage. 
MANY of the evergreens, such as arborvitz, yew, 
and euonymus, can be trained into shape now. 
DIG UP and destroy any tulips that appear to be diseased and wilting 
to check the spread of the disease to other plants. 

TIGRIDIAS, often called shell flowers or tiger flowers, as well as 
montbretias and tuberoses may be planted this month. 

PREPARE the window boxes, using rich soil. Set out enough plants 
to fill the box well. Make some provision for drainage in the bottom. 

ROOT aphids of asters can be checked by tobacco, both whole stems 
and ground. Dig in the dust at planting time and use the stems for 
mulching. 

CHOOSE a cloudy day for setting out seedlings which have been 
grown in the house. Keep back a few reserve plants to replace possi- 
ble losses. 


hemlock, spruce, 
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Right and wrong ways of planting roses. 


PLANT new roses as soon as possible. Regulate the depth of setting 
by the point at which the bud was inserted beneath the bark of the 
wild understock. It usually appears as a bulge on the lower stem. 


IT IS better to wait until the ground has warmed up before planting 
dahlia tubers. Badly shriveled tubers will benefit by being soaked up 
with water before setting. 

SOME Spring-flowering plants, such as arabis, iberis or aubrieta, 
will show occasional later flowers if their tops are pruned back after 
the first blooms have faded. 

MAKE small plantings of beans at two to three week intervals from 
May | until early in August. Tender beans will thus be available 
from July | to well into October. 

GIVE repeated sprays of Bordeaux mixture to peonies, delphiniums 
and other plants subject to fungus troubles. Be sure that all of last 
year’s stem growth has been burned. 

DAFFODIL foliage, like that of other Spring bulbs, should not be 
removed until it has turned yellow and died down. Do not mow 
grass areas until the bulb foliage is gone. 

POT-GROWN cuttings of chrysanthemums can be planted soon. Mix 
peat, old manure or dry shredded manure in the soil. Pinch after 
growth reaches four inches. Pinch until August 1. 

PREPARE your soil for hot weather. Work in plenty of humus 
Barnyard manure is excellent. Peat moss and leaf mold are likewise 
good. They retain moisture and make the soil friable. 

DO NOT set gladiolus corms too deep. Six to seven inches in light 
soil and four inches in heavy soil is deep enough. Space them two to 
three times their diameter in double or staggered rows. 

REMOVE a possible source of disease infection in young raspberries 
by cutting the old stems back to the roots when the plants are set 
Burn the prunings, both from young and old plantings. 

SPRUCE gall aphids, saw flies, white pine weevils, and some other 
insect pests of coniferous evergreens may be controlled by a Spring 
spray consisting of four pounds of lead arsenate and one pint of 40 
per cent nicotine sulphate in 100 gallons of water. 

CONTROL tent caterpillars, gypsy moths, aphids, rose leaf hoppers 
and surface fungi by giving deciduous woody plants a Spring spray 
just before the apples bloom. Use a mixture of four pounds lead 
arsenate, eight pounds dry lime sulphur, eight pounds of hydrated 
lime, and one pint of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate, in 100 gallons 
of water. 
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FOR A BIGGER 
AND BETTER 
SPRING! 


Cill 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD 


Spring—and a new world is at our 
doors. Up come the fresh, green shoots. 
Tender leaves uncurl. Swelling buds 
burst into pink-and-white popcorn over 
the trees. 





This year you can hold the breathless 
magic of Spring all through the Sum- 
mer — with Kem. Come drought or 
damp, you can keep your plants forg- 
ing ahead, with Spring’s fresh enthusi- 
asm, until they are bigger, stronger. 
more spectacular plants than you have 
ever had before. 

Unless you have already used Kem, 
you have never been able to give them 
such wonderful nourishment. Dry salts, 
drugs and vitamin “shots” are all half- 
measures. Kem is the only complete 
hydroponic solution. Every drop con- 
tains accurately determined amounts of 
every mineral that plants need for 
rapid, healthy, luxuriant growth. Kem- 
fed plants manufacture their own 
sugars, starches and vitamins (ineclud- 
ing B,). Kem is economical. Just dilute 
with water and apply. It is immediately 
absorbed by the plant. 


Kem-Wick Culture Containers 
Kem users report startling results, al- 


most overnight, in both soil culture and 
soilless gardening. The amateur, inex- 


perienced gardener with his home- 
made chemical-gardening equipment 
can expect as dramatic results as the 


professio..al. 


But for best results we recommend 
the Kem-wick culture containers—the 
only kind of automatic plant feeder 
that is wholly successful. Kem-wicks 
and Kem-pots, both of specially woven 
all-glass fibres (patents pending), give 
the plants all the food they need and 
also, unlike other types, let them 
breathe. No clogging, no interruption 
of oxygen supply. 

Kem-wick culture containers keep 
plants without any attention on your 
part for a week to several months, de- 
pending on size of container. Sizes 
range from containers which fit into 
tiny pots to others which fit the larg- 
est outdoor jardinieres. Completely 
equipped window boxes also obtain- 


able. 


Kem Miniature Gardens 


Ingenious and decorative. For one to 
three plants. Simple for the amateur, 
satisfactory for the expert horticulture 
hobbiest. Employing the — scientific 
principles of continuous feeding em- 
ployed in the spectacular $40,000 dis 
plays at the World’s Fair. 

12 oz., 25c (by mail 35c); 1 qt., 60c (b 
mail 75c); 1 gal., $1.25 (by mail $1.50; o1 
by express, collect); 1 case (4 gals.), $4.50 


At leading department stores, 
hardware stores 


seed stores 
chain stores or write to 


KEM PLANT FOOD CORPORATIO 


10 East 49th Street, New York 
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Twin arrangements for a mantel, 


by the St. Charles Garden Club, 
at the Chicago flower show. 


English Alders and Azaleas. 





Two Flower Arrangements for 


Special Purposes 


They represent two rather distinct schools, one 
favored by amateurs and the other by florists 


1 florist’s arrangement of 
flowers for a dining table, 
purposely kept low. 


Roses and Chrysanthemums. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ing year most of the various national gardening organiza- 
tions went West for their conventions. This year they are 
coming East. The series of events will be opened in Baltimore, 
Md., on May 7, when the 
Garden Club of America will 
begin its four-day annual meet- 
ing. Headquarters will be estab- 
lished at the Lord Baltimore 
hotel and the first day will be 
given over to a tour of gardens and houses in the vicinity, 
followed by the annual dinner. 

On May 8, the delegates will go by boat to Annapolis, where 
they will visit the Naval Academy and watch the midshipmen 
at dress parade, always a colorful event. May 9 will be given 
over to a horticultural meeting, a meeting of the president's 
council and visits to gardens. Friday, the final day, will be a 
busy one, with an important conservation meeting and the 
annual meeting, at which officers will be elected. It is an- 
nounced that the guest speakers at the conservation meeting 
will include Dr. H. H. Bennett, chief, soil conservation service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, on ‘‘Soil Erosion”’ 
(with slides) and Dr. Frederick C. Lincoln of the Department 
of the Interior on ““The Migration of American Birds.” 

Mrs. Samuel Seabury of New York, president of the Garden 
Club of America will be the presiding officer at the annual 
meeting, and a large attendance of members from all parts of 
the country is expected. 


HE second important convention will be that of the 

Woman's National Farm and Garden Association to be 
held at the Pennsylvania hotel in New York City, May 22, 
23 and 24. The New York division of the association will 
be hostess and the committee on arrangements includes Mrs. 
Laurence Boocock, president of the division. 

Mr. Richardson Wright will be toastmaster at the annual 
banquet, which will be held on the evening 
of the opening day and the speakers will 
include Miss Pearl Buck and Mrs. Murray 
Boocock of Keswick, Va., who is president 
of the National Association, and Mr. 
William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., commis- 
sioner of markets of New York City. 

May 23 has been designated as Woman's 
National Farm and Garden day at the 
World’s Fair and a luncheon will be served 
for the delegates in the National Advisory 
Committee Building. Mrs. Francis King, 
honorary president of the association, will 
be one of the luncheon speakers, with Mrs. 
Oswald Lord, Mr. Harvey Gibson and Mr. 
Grover Whalen. Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, who 
has long been interested in the association, 
will receive the delegates with Mrs. Vincent 
Astor at Gardens on Parade, after which they 


Garden Makers 
Their 





Mrs. SAMUEL SEABURY 
President of the Garden Club of 
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will leave by bus for the Brooklyn Botanic Garden where they 
will be the guests of Dr. C. Stuart Gager, the director, and the 
Woman's Auxiliary. Tea will be served, after an inspection 
of the grounds. Friday, the 

T 24th, will be spent in West- 
urn chester County and along the 
Hudson, including stops at the 

Eyes Eastward Cloisters and the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute of Plant Research. 

Mrs. Walter Douglas will entertain the delegates at her estate, 
‘‘Glenalla,”’ in Chauncey, after which they will be driven to 
the New York Botanical Garden where Dr. William J. 
Robbins and his staff will receive them. Tea will be served later 
by Mrs. Elon Hooker and the Woman's Advisory Council. 


HE third event in the series will be the annual meeting of 

the National Council of State Garden Clubs in Portsmouth, 
N. H., opening on June 18 and continuing for four days. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea 
which is located on the quaint, pine-perfumed Newcastle 
Island, connected with the mainland by two short bridges. 
Historic Portsmouth has many points of interest, and magnifi- 
cent ocean views as well as popular beaches are close at hand. 
Time will be given for a 17-mile drive along the sea coast, 
and a motor trip to the White Mountains has been planned 
for the final day. Mrs. William H. Champlin, of Rochester, 
president of the New Hampshire Federation of Garden Clubs, 
will be general chairman. 


INALLY, there will come the annual convention of Men's 
Garden Clubs of America, which will be held at the 
Hotel Shelton in New York City. The dates are July 18, 19, 
20. The convention last year was held in Elmhurst. Ill., and 
the one the year before in Pennsylvania. 

As this is the first time the annual meeting 
will be held in a large city, it is expected 
that delegates will come from many distant 
points and they will be given an oppor- 
tunity to see some of the handsome gardens 
in the New York area. The organization 
now has representative clubs in 16 states and 
additional state sections are being formed. 
Extracts from the purpose clause of the con- 
stitution are as follows: 


To encourage, promote and supervise the organiza- 
tion of men’s garden clubs 

To study the work of existing men’s garden clubs 
and their value to their respective members and com- 
munities, and to act as a clearing-house for such in- 
formation, for the benefit of all men’s garden clubs 


To develop and promote the spirit of fraternalism 
among men, garden devotees and men’s garden clubs, 
and promote civic pride in individual or private gar- 
dens, community plantings and parks. 


Information about organizing garden 


lme Ct¢ ad 
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clubs may be obtained from the national secretary, Mr. George 
B. Dobbin of 212 Michigan Ave., W., Jackson, Mich. 





The American Rock Garden Society 


The American Rock Garden Society will hold its annual 
meeting in Greenwich, Conn., on May 20 and 21. Pickwick 
Arms Hotel will be headquarters and a reception and dinner 
will be held there the first night, followed by a brief business 
meeting and an illustrated lecture on the plants of the Rocky 
Mountains by T. H. Everett, horticulturist of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

On the morning of the second day, members and their 
friends will visit the gardens of Mrs. Henry F. Schwarz, 
Mrs. A. N. Ladd, Mrs. Raymond Thompson and Mrs. J. M. 
Hodson, with a box luncheon at Mrs. Hodson’s place. In the 
afternoon they will visit the gardens of Mrs. Frederick T. 
Fisher and Mrs. C. I. DeBevoise, and the Dogwood Trail at 
Greenfield Hill, with tea at Tide Water Tavern. Mrs. J. M. 
Hobson is chairman of the hospitality committee. Mrs. Clement 
S. Houghton of Chestnut Hill, Mass., president, will preside. 


American Horticultural Society Meeting 


At the annual meeting of The American Horticultural 
Society. held at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
April 13, the following officers and directors were elected: 
President, Mr. B. Y. Morrison; first vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles D. Walcott; second vice-president, Mrs. Robert Woods 
Bliss; secretary, Miss Cary B. Millholland; treasurer, Mr. 
Henry Parsons Erwin; directors, Mrs. Walter Douglas, Mrs. 
J. Norman Henry, Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Mr. Alfred 
Maclay and Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott. 

At the luncheon which followed the meeting, interesting 
short talks were given by Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs, Mrs. 
Francis King, Mr. Frederick Bradford, and Mr. Robert S. 
Sturtevant. 

After the talks many of the guests visited the beautiful 
gardens of the Hon. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, at Dum- 
barton Oaks, in Georgetown, D. C., at the special invitation 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bliss. 


A Summer School for Garden Lovers 


It is announced that Annette Hoyt Flanders will again con- 
duct a course in landscape architecture early this Summer in 
Lake Forest, Ill., and in Milwaukee, Wis. The course will be 
given once a week for six consecutive weeks. In Lake Forest it 
will be held on Monday mornings at 10:30, starting May 27, 
in the auditorium of the Lake Forest public library. In Mil- 
waukee the course will be held on Tuesday mornings at 10: 30, 
starting May 28, in the library of the University Club of 
Milwaukee. 


The Coming Lily Show in Virginia 

The Garden Club of Virginia has announced its plans to 
hold its fourth annual Lily Show in Fredericksburg. The ex- 
hibition will be held in Seacobeck Hall, Mary Washington 
College, June 20 and 21. The classes will be open to anyone 
and will include specimens, arrangements and garden group- 
ings. It is also expected that there will be a number of inter 
esting exhibits from other sections of the country. 


Coming Tulip Exhibition in Syracuse 

The Tulip Society of Central New York will stage an 
exhibition May 21 and 22 at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Syracuse. It will be open from 2 until 10 p.m. on Tuesday 
and from 12 noon until 9 p.m. on Wednesday. There will 
be 155 classes open to society members and 18 classes for 
junior non-members. Visitors will have an opportunity to 
see many of the newer varieties of Darwin, triumph, breeder, 
cottage and parrot tulips. 
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Gardengram Cross Word Puzzle 


2 jo > 


ACROSS 
To get these you plant scaly bulbs 
When you can’t wait for seed to grow you may use this 
New race of tulips with a long blooming season. 
What gardeners acquire, working in the sun. 
Harvest of nut trees. 
Aristocratic member of the evergreen family. 
Architectural details. Few plants will grow directly under them 
Most plants must have several hours of this a day. 
Edging plant, much used in the South 
Nickname for a popular, late-blooming flower 
What a gardener will do if he cannot buy a coveted plant 
Garden music by 15 down. 
Ancient, historic herb. 
Flowers will do this in a breeze. 
With “‘lily,’"” common name of a garden favorite. 
With ‘‘out,’’ plant. 
Where the liatris spike begins to bloom; it’s funny that way 
Hope you have a complete one in the tool house. 
Trim. 
A high one is the natural habitat of the 24 downs (abr.). 
What you do with your spray before applying it. 
Prohibition, as of weeds. 
Doubling the middle letter gives what the 15 down did in the garden 
Tender plants (abr.). 
When plants and humans are this. they want coaxing. 
With ‘‘Gray,’’ the name of a climbing rose. 
When Winter goes. we hope Spring won't do this 
Fruit and vegetables make valuable contributions to it. 
We trust you did this at the local flower show. 
With “‘March,”’ poetic designation of a pruning and spraying season 
DOWN 
Soil conditioner. 
Do you think the ‘‘Gardengram”’ is a good one? 
Floral garments 
With ‘‘fol.”’ a word meaning leafy. 
Tool 
When used as a mulch, should peat moss be in or on the soil? 
Calendar number of tulip planting month. 
What a stubborn plant may do to us. 
Exclamation called forth by the first ripe strawberry. 
This is bad for boats but not so bad for gardens. 
It is quite possible to achieve a charming garden with a small one 
Regular garden visitor. 
You can’t work in this. 
What you do to acquire a plant when you can’t 17 across it 
With ‘“‘bed.’’ a contrivance for forcing plants. 
I wouldn't give one for a house without a garden. 
Fabric used to protect fruit crops from ravenous birds. 
Slope. 
Number of segments of the iris blossom. 
Unit of measure used for many garden materials. 
Type of plants adapted to rock gardens. 
The rose and the hawthorn are... 
With ‘‘man,’” an amateur. 
Another way of saying we intended to have flowers when we planted 
seed 
Goddess of the earth who nourished the sown seed (sm. sp.). 
Plants grown in this form are useful as ground covers. 
Type of garden suited to low, wet areas. 
Term denoting a degree of hardiness or indicating number of floral 
leaves. 
What to do with a surplus fruit or vegetable crop. 
Look! 





















New and hardier varieties give 
added value to this climber 


HE clematis have particular garden value for a number 

of reasons, not the least of which is the high decorative 

quality of their flowers. Varying in color, size, shape and 
season, they present a range of interesting detail to be found in 
few other similar garden groups. In addition to their garden 
usefulness, clematis flowers are a long overlooked source of 
cut decorative material. 

The Spring-flowering kinds of clematis produce their buds on 
the previous year’s wood. Since the top-growth of the previous 
year may perish in northern gardens during the Winter, these 
early blooming varieties may be frustrated in their attempts at 
normal blooming. Fortunately, there is a full enough range 
of garden forms which escape such defeat by carrying their 
flowers on new growth. Such plants can die to the ground each 
Winter and come up to flower with certainty each Summer. 
Of course, there are some really tender species which are only 
for those gardens in areas of mild climate. 

However, some of the clematis are far hardier than is gen- 
erally supposed. Even in the North, their tops are not always 
killed back every Winter. But even if they were, such annual 
cutting down by freezing is not altogether bad. ‘There are 
already enough other high-climbing vines. What most gar- 
dens need are the non-rampant touches which most clematis 
can give. Plants thus limited in linear extension can fit into 
many more positions in intimate gardening than can great 
rambling masses of top-hardy climbers. 

With their growth so definitely limited, clematis become 
eligible for use in somewhat secondary positions in beds, bor- 
ders and shrubberies. Climbing by wrapping their leaf stems 
about any convenient small object, they may be given a variety 
of supports, artificial or natural. A satisfactory plan for the 
collector is to let them take over nondescript deciduous shrubs 
for trellises. Once so established, with their roots in the shade, 
they will climb up through forsythias or spirzas to display 
their flowers in the sun. Obviously, 





Presenting the Claims of the Clematis 


pots sent out by one of the country’s most successful growers 
showed that healthy plants were enjoying conditions slightly 
on the acid side. As for soil preparation in areas where clematis 
have not felt too much at home, it is well to heed the advice of 
the well-known New England expert, Mr. Louis Vasseur of 
Milton, Mass., who writes as follows: 


It is important never to use any fresh or half-decomposed manure, namely 
hotbed manure, or manure left outdoors to heat up and rot. That kind of 
manure means sure death to clematis plants. The habit of covering the ground 
with half-rotted manure should be discarded when there are clematis in the 
flower beds. In Spring, the bacterial enemies of the clematis in the manure 
attack the vines causing the plants to wilt just about the time that they should 
be coming into flower. If manure is used, it should be in dust form. 

One precaution to take is to spray all of the plants very early in the season 
(as soon as the buds swell) with bordeaux mixture and to spray a little over 
the ground one or two feet around the plants. During the growing period two 
or three more sprayings will protect the new growth. Two dustings with 
sulfur will keep away the red spider 

Clematis may be grown with astonishing results in deep leaf mold with 
Spring bulbs. In such cases, it is advisable to mix plenty of fine coal ashes in 
with the leaf mold. Clematis jackmani loves this mixture. It will send out 
vines 15 to 20 feet long during the Summer and will be so covered with 
flowers that its foliage is hidden 

Fertilizer should be worked into the ground in April and again in mid- 
September. I use +-8-4 general fertilizer and get exceilent results 

I am enclosing a picture of my plant of the fine white variety, Jeanne d’ Arc 
This plant has been grown by the method which I have just outlined. It is 
planted, fully exposed to the west wind, in what was once an old pasture or 
hayfield. Its top is open to the sun but its roots are shaded by herbaceous 
growth. Starting with 178 open blossoms on June 12, it flowered for seven 
weeks and again later in the Summer. 


Many years of selection by numerous growers has yielded 

a bewildering number of large-flowered and hybrid clematis. 
Of this long list the following sorts can well be made the 
basis of a collection. Ascotiensis, azure blue; Crimson King, 
bright red; Duchess of Albany, a hybrid of C. texensits with 
trumpet-shaped crimson and white flowers; Elsa Spath, bright 
blue; Gypsy Queen, flowers of richer purple than Jackmani: 
Henryi, large white flowers; Jackmani Superba, dark violet 
purple; Jouiniana, a rampant grower with bell-shaped, inch 
wide, Autumn flowers and species-like aspect; Lady Caroline 
Neville, delicate mauve with dark bars; Lord Neville, dark 
plum: Mme. Edouard Andre, purplish red: Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley, light blue: Nellie Moser, pale 


clematis cannot be expected to climb Jeanne d' Arc, a pure white clematis with a silvery sheen mauve with a red bar: Prins Hen- 


bare walls, although they are some- 
times permitted to pull themselves 
up on other hardier wall plants. If 
given no top support at all they are 
usually whipped about by the wind 
with resulting serious injury to the 
lower stems. 

The precise cultural requirements 
of clematis have been the cause of 
much conjecture and debate. One 
thing is certain. Grafted plants of 
the large-flowered sorts are to be 
shunned. Cutting-grown plants—a 
very simple propagating process— 
will always throw up true-to-name 
shoots. Also, it is well to plant only 
young plants which are well-estab- 
lished in relatively small pots. Field- 
grown, bare-root plants of large- 
flowered varieties may be used but 
much more care and understanding 
seems to be necessary for their estab- 
lishment. Some of the species such 
as C. texensis are exceptions, in that 
field plants often prove superior to 
pot material. 

The lime requirements of clematis 
have also furnished food for pro and 
con discussion. Analysis of soil from 

























































































































































































drik, azure blue: Ramona, blue: 
Ville de Lyon, reddish purple; and 
William Kennett, deep lavender. 

Two Spring-flowering Asiatic 
species go through the Winter safely 
>* in many northern gardens. C. mac 
ropetala has nodding, two-inch 
violet flowers. The rampant C. mon 
tana, where top-hardy, flowers on 
the old wood in June. Its variety 
rubens has pinkish red_ flowers. 
Those of var. undulata are mauve- 
white. 

C. paniculata and C. virginiana 
are both shade-tolerant, late Summer 
species. The yellow-flowered C. 
tangutica obtusiuscula flowers in 
Autumn. 

C. texensis, when grown from 
seed, may vary from scarlet to rose- 
pink in the color of its small, urn- 
shaped flowers. 

Another worth-while garden plant 
of limited stature is C. viticella ker- 
mesina with its wine-red flowers. 
C. crispa is a six- to ten-foot, native 
species which has bluish purple, urn- 
shaped, fragrant flowers from June 
to September. 
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As to Lily Pools and Bullfrogs 


EAR EDITOR—In the March 1 issue of Horticulture I 
noticed a letter about bullfrogs causing the water in 
pools to become discolored. I have, at Scituate, a lily pool 
twelve by six feet and two feet deep. The lilies are set in 
wooden tubs and the dirt covered over every year with sand. 
There are goldfish and frogs and yet the pool is perfectly clear 
all Summer. About the middle of June I dissolve one-quarter 
grain of potassium permanganate in a pail of warm water and 
pour this into various parts of the pool. It kills the alge and 
keeps the pool clear all Summer. If necessary, this material can 
be applied a second time during the Summer. A very much 
larger pool probably would need more than one-quarter grain. 
The potassium permanganate can be obtained very inexpen- 
sively in tablet form at most drug stores. 
—George H. Crosbie. 
Boston, Mass. 


Suggests Plant Boarding House 
i. EDI'TOR—Has anyone considered establishing a 


boarding house and consulting clinic for house plants? 
Given a little care, many superbly decorative things will 
thrive even for us apartment dwellers. But this very fact brings 
with it the problem of what to do with them when one is 
leaving town for a long time. Occasionally, I have scouted 
out some growers who would take an orange tree or a bird- 
of-paradise plant for the Summer and return it in vigorous 
health in the Fall. But the following year he quite likely had 
no room. 

It can hardly be that I am alone in feeling more pleasure in 
keeping over what have become my own plants than in pur- 
chasing substitutes, and in preferring to pay a fair price for 
the service indicated rather than for temporary lesser things. 
I really believe that this consideration might work to the ad- 
vantage of capable growers, in that it would encourage the 
purchase of rare plants which seem to most of us too costly— 
and far too beautiful—to be acquired for only a few months 
and then to be discarded. 

Then, too, there is the matter of intelligent repotting, and 
at times one would be glad of a consultant on treatment. In 
short, from the point-of-view of at least one person who wants 
such things, it would seem as if there might be here an oppor- 
tunity for someone who has the requisite training and an in- 
clination to pioneer. 

—DMay Jacobs. 


Boston, Mass. 


Late Season at ''Breeze Hill’ 
| b> EDITOR—I am writing an inquiry in the hope 
that someone will give me data as to blooming times. At 
the end of the first week in April not even Forsythta ovata had 
opened a flower at ‘Breeze Hill.’’ Last year it was over and 
gone by that time. It does not seem that the buds were frozen, 
because they were swelling and soft. The lilac buds were also 
plump and fine, but obviously intending to wait a week or 
two. I should like to find out through Horticulture what the 
experience has been elsewhere. 

Incidentally, and considering that the season has been late, 
it has also been a harsh one. With no very low temperatures 
but a succession of days around ten degrees above zero. and 
mighty little snow, a great many hybrid tea roses have been 
blackened right down to the heaped-up ground protection 
which has been our only security. 

One thing I have noted with great satisfaction. It is that 


anything that was covered with the glass wool has stayed just 
exactly as it was when covered. Thus pansies in bloom when 
they were covered still had the unwithered flowers nearly three 
months later when the glass wool was stripped off them. 
This glass wool, by the way, comes in sheets, and can with 
reasonable care be rolled up and used again. 


Harrisburg, Pa. -—J. Horace McFarland. 


Wire Soap-Shaker Feeders for Birds 


EAR EDITOR—May the writer of the January 15 issue 

article on bird-feeding say a few words in explanation 

of the photograph of chickadees feeding from a wire soap- 
shaker? 

The caption, unfortunately, was misleading—the peanuts 
are suitable for all-year feeding; but the container is recom- 
mended only for Summer, Spring and Fall use. Undoubtedly, 
the text should have made this clear, although the matter of 
metal containers in Winter has been discussed in previous 
articles. 

Metal containers are dangerous to use in freezing tempera- 
tures, mostly because an eye may come in contact with them. 
Fortunately, birds’ feet are encased in a tough tissue which is, 
in the main, a non-conductor of heat and cold, although not in 
the same degree that feathers are. 

The chickadees in the photograph had no difficulty in 
reaching the peanuts—as they are eaten, the nuts fall down 
to the bottom where tiny sharp bills find them easily. Towhees 
and song sparrows perch at the top and reach over. 

To bring the birds to a Spring and Summer garden, each 
day, although they may not nest there, this device is recom- 
mended. The birds eat quantities of pests, take a bit of peanut 
for a change, then are off again, seeking their natural food. 
Several soap-shakers, similarly provendered, in one garden 
that | know well, kept the man of the garden pretty busy 
remembering to buy more fresh roasted peanuts. It seemed as 
if the containers were always empty. Yes, it certainly was a 
Summertime picture. 


Oswego, Ore —Frances S. Twining. 


More About Camellias in the Open 


EAR EDITOR—I have a camellia plant that came from 

Alabama in 1934. It is growing in the open on the north 

side of my house, near the eastern end, where it gets scarcely 

any sun during the Winter months. The grower’s instructions 

stated that it should receive no Winter sun, which would 

cause the sap to rise on warm days with consequent harm when 
cold weather set in again. The variety is Pope Pius [X. 

The first three seasons, I left the plant unprotected during 
the Winter. We had some very cold weather, but it was not 
injured, except that each year the buds dropped off before 
they opened. In 1938 I had a frame made for the plant and 
covered it with a wax-covered white cloth sold by the yard 
for covering chicken house windows. At the back I left a door 
through which I can peek occasionally. In March of that year, 
after the frame had been taken off, the blooms began to open 
and for several weeks the bush attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. The 22 blooms were perfect. I have covered it in the 
same manner the past two Winters also. In 1939 there were 
only five buds but all opened well. This year there were about 
18 buds on the plant and they were in perfect condition, in 
spite of a temperature of eight degrees below zero the latter 
part of January and several days near zero early in February. 

—Mrs. Joseph K. Irving. 
Amelia, Va. 


















Mrs. Helen M. Tillinghast draws on her 
experience for the benefit of amateurs 


LL theories on gourd raising were as naught, with us, in 
the Summer of 1939. The rule that to be vigorous, 
gourds must be grown in rotation with other crops 

was ignored and the hot dry Summer did not lessen in quan- 
tity or quality our Fall harvest. The time approached for 
gourd planting and no new land had been prepared. So, with 
many misgivings, some old land which had borne splendid 
gourd vines for three or four years was used again. 

The tractor-harrow was run over the land in both direc- 
tions and the hills were marked out 12 feet apart. Each hill 
was given a peck of well-aged dairy-compost together with a 
handful of 5-8-7 commercial fertilizer. This formula means 
five parts of nitrogen to give a good start to the plants, eight 
parts of phosphorus to stimulate flower production, and seven 
parts of potash to aid in keeping the vines healthy, and to in- 
tensify the color of the matured gourds. When the apple-trees 
were in bloom six seeds were put in each hill and covered to a 
depth of twice their length. We anticipated having three strong 
plants in each hill. Each hill was guarded with a paper cap 
as a precaution against frost and cucumber beetles which some- 
times appear overnight and riddle the seedlings. 

Last year there seemed to me much complaint from “‘would- 
be’ gourd gardeners, because of the dryness of the season and 
the consequent failure of the vines to grow. Due to the moist 
food in the dairy-compost our vines grew luxuriantly. In 
addition, the weeds withered and the usual insects did not 
appear. Gourds do not like heavy and wet nor impoverished 
sandy soil. If the area is acid, lime should be added. 

The soil around the seedlings was hoed twice. The tractor 
also made the rounds, cultivating crosswise and lengthwise. 
As the season advanced and the vines began to spread we felt 
it was a benefit to nip off the tips of the runners. Most gourds 
are monecious plants and the long-stemmed staminate flowers 
which bear the pollen appear first on the main stalk, while 
the shorter-stemmed pistillate flowers which eventually bear 
fruit wait for the laterals to form. With this and a larger yield 
in mind, we ruthlessly allowed the tractor to run over the tips 
of the main runners, thus sending the strength into the 
laterals. 

Before the last cultivation a 4-8-8 commercial fertilizer was 
scattered three feet away from each hill. This was to increase 
flower production and insure health to the vines, rather than 
continued vigorous growth of vine and foliage. Another ad- 
vantage of this extra feeding was that the roots travel some 
distance for nourishment and by placing it some distance from 
the main stalks more extensive root systems are developed. 

It was also found that limbs torn from apple-trees by the 
hurricane were useful. Later, these skeleton-like mounds cov- 
ered with green vines kept the fruit from “‘earth-scar.’’ All 
gourd vines are not uniform in running or climbing growth 
but we can almost always count on the lagenarias to have 
exploring tendencies. These vines often attain 40 or more feet 
in length in a season’s time and, rightly trained, make a good 
shade for a summer-house or teepee. 

Sometimes, because of desired shapes in the fruit we prefer 
to let lagenarias grow as creeping vines. For example, when the 
dolphin or maranka vines are given the freedom of the ground 
the dark-green fruit, covered with a network of ridges, sports 
a very realistic “‘turned-back tail’’ at the stem-end, while 
neighboring vines which climb a nearby tree, fruit into similar 
shapes but, because of the weight of the fruit, the stem-end 
matures with a straight handle. These, then, merit the name of 
““caveman’s club.” 

We have one very lovely gourd, the vines of which grow 
only a few feet in length. This produces the strangest of fruits. 
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An Expert Tells How to Grow Gourds 


We nicknamed it the ‘“‘crab’’ because of its claw-like form. It 
might also be described as the counterpart of a beautiful open 
flower. Because of its ten prominent prongs, it must be related 
to the crown gourd. For Winter decoration specimens of the 
crown gourd may be placed nearby as ‘‘buds.”’ Both varieties 
retain for some time their contour and clean ivory tint. 

We always regret it, if we have none of the small red Turk’s 
cap gourds in our harvest. These vines trained over clipped pea- 
brush are a beautiful sight, as they conceal the entire support 
with their vines and large yellow flowers. Later, they develop 
bright jack o’ lantern-like fruits. 

The type of seeds to plant for decoration and arrangements 
is frequently an enigma for the novice. Gourd seeds have been 
offered for years in named varieties which, somewhat after the 
Indian fashion, denote the objects which the fruits resemble, 
such as orange, egg, powder-horn and Hercules club. Mixed 
gourd seed may mean that a few seeds of the named varieties 
have been included in the envelope. Still others may be hybrids 
selected from gourds grown the previous year with other 
gourd vines. When a garden is a mass of white lagenaria or 
yellow ornamental cucurbit blossoms the moths or bees carry 
pollen from the staminate flowers and deposit it on pistillate 
flowers—sometimes this is deliberately done by hand. But. 
nature guards her secret well as to what such pollination will 
produce the following year. For this reason, a packet of seed 
marked ‘‘mixed gourd seed’ can offer more excitement and 
interest, than a named packet of, perhaps, pear-shaped gourds. 

To reap a harvest of gourds we must plan ahead as with 
vegetables and flowers. A few gourd seeds planted by the 
boundary fence or left to roam in the adjoining lot will re 
ward the gardener generously. Not only does their absorbing 
interest last during the Summer months but in the Autumn 
baskets of the gay fruit can be gathered for home decoration 
when flowers are at a premium. 

In planning your garden do not forget to include some other 
material which will enhance your Fall gift box or basket of 
gourds. In this listing might be Aztec corn, ornamental 
peppers and the bright little Christmas love apples. Both 
ornamental peppers and love apples should be started very 
early. And what display of gourds is not made more enter 
taining with dried pods of the martynia! Martynia blossoms 
vary in coloring but the resulting ‘unicorn’ pods remain 
practically the same. The plant, itself, is bush-like and easily 
cultivated. 

—Helen M. Tillinghast. 
Vernon, Conn. 


Interesting arrangement of gourds by the author. 
















































Did you ever try to drag a hose around a corner 
without breaking down plants or getting into a 
narl? Nothing I:ke that any more. Sptke this 
mooth metal dolphin into the ground and pull the 
hose around tt. Saves time, plants and good nature 









There ts something exasperating in the work 
involved in screwing a hose to a sillcock. No 
reason to get fussed about tt any more. A flip 

% ee Som ee of the finger and the joining together ts done 

when this device ts used. 






Sowing seeds without a backache! Isn't that some- 


Perha ~ thing to talk about? At just the right depth. tox 
and the right distance apart. The illustration above 


shows just how the device ts operated. 

























A walking sprinkler? Certainly. And while it 
walks it throws a broad stream of water over a 


. ’ 
wide area Ingentously useful,’’ ts a good way to al ening 1S 


descrivde 





Becoming 


Too Soft 





No more thorns :n your fingers. No more broken 
branches. Extend this long range picker into the 
bush, squeeze the handle and lift out a rose. You 
can even doa little pruning with it, but after all 
one should not expect too much of one tool 


House plants drooping, maybe dying! Lack of 
water? Probably, but too much water ts almost as 
bad. Well, here ts a gauge that indicates just when 
your plants need water and just how much to 


Citronella’ exclaims the mosquito that ts just ready : 
j apply. The little red indicator tells the story. 


to descend on your neck. ‘‘Candles, too, that will 
burn for hours. I'm through with this garden.’’ 
The holders protect the candles from the wind 








Now you can grow grass on that stubborn sl 
Unroll this mesh blanket and laugh at the 
Your seeds will not be washed out, and you 
get a sturdy stand of grass. There are other pli 
to use itt, too 


1 garden seat on which you really feel comfort 
le! That, at least, 1s a restful thought. The bench 
t enough to be easily moved, and the finish 
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Choose Your Dahlias as Experts Do 


Here is a list of the top varieties to be 
found in the trade at the present time 


by 98 out of every 100 dahlias to make a list of standard 

dahlias for you. I have the catalogues of 40 dahlia 
growers and have taken down the name of every dahlia which 
every one of these 40 has listed and find that at least 20 of 
these 40 offer in their catalogues the 37 dahlia varieties in the 
accompanying list. 

Each grower selects his choices from his own fields, alone. 
Therefore, I have put the separate choices together and now 
set forth the composite judgment of the dahlia industry. These 
are the varieties that the industry is willing to recommend and 
upon which it stakes its reputation. 

After all, what can any one person know about all the 
dahlias now on the market from his own finding out? My 
list of 2,592 varieties from 40 growers shows that they agree 
on 37 varieties only. This list, therefore, gives you the consen- 
sus of the 40 leading growers of the country. Their joint judg- 
ment is unpremeditated, not planned and assuredly not re- 
hearsed. I have taken down the names of the varieties each offers 
and have found these 37 upon which at least 20 out of these 40 
agree. This list is so impersonal, it so merges the personalities 
—the limitations of what each man knows—that it is wholly 
impartial. 

You can choose from the dahlias the experts choose. 

For the dahlia a list like this is more necessary than for 
any other flower. No other flower has such rapid changes. A 
world beater is shown, it is offered in one, then in a dozen 
catalogues. It rises to be the talk of those who know dahlias, 
it gets into many gardens; then it declines and is much less 
often shown. You would almost certainly look in vain in 
today’s catalogues for a variety ten years old. Ninety-three of 
those of ten years ago have all passed, only eight remain. This 
is from a count of 16 catalogues. I have ten issues of these 16 
growers. So the dahlia moves. This present list gives the ‘‘tops’’ 
dahlias today. 

‘These dahlias are the result of the observations of all these 
40 growers for two, three, perhaps four seasons. A grower buys 
the advertised new varieties and sets them out. He watches 
their early shoots and their increasing growth. He notices if 
the leaf hopper likes them, if the aphis covers their tips. He 
notices whether they come early or hold off until late. He 
notices if they are shy bloomers of if they cover themselves 
with color. 

He notes size, for no decorative or cactus these days can suc- 
ceed unless it has size. He notes above all straightness and 
strength in the stem and perfection in the bloom. Does it come 
full decorative or cactus? And out of his field experience, where 
a long experience is fully worth while, he chooses for his cata- 
logue. And I have distilled the essence of 20 catalogues. 

The list is given in a table so that you may clearly see 
what the characteristics of each of these dahlias are and 
may with ease make intelligent choice. Class is given so that 
you may know just what the general formation of the bloom is. 

The spidery cactus surely is far removed from the smooth, 
flat decorative. You can plan the planting of your dahlias wisely 
with the information on heights, information given in general 
terms but not in feet, for soils and exposure make differences 
in height. Dahlias grow lower in the open field than in partial 
shade. Also, the color is set out so clearly you can make easy 
choice. 

So these dahlias have come through. These have been tested, 
these have proven good. They will test how good a grower 
you can show yourself to be. That, however, is largely a 
matter of culture, and no amateur can expect to grow good 
dahlias unless he studies their needs. 


by 98 0% in dahlia raising and dahlia judging have passed 
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From these dahlias of the experts you yourself can choose 
with confidence. 





Name Color Class Height 
Adirondack Sunset—scarlet-red; golden tips and reverse ID Med 
Amelia Earhart—apricot-buff; salmon tints; soft yellow at base SC Short 
Anna Benedict—entral victoria lake; base carmine to oxblood redID Med. 
Ballego’s Surprise—white SC Med 
Blue River—light phlox purple FD Med 
California Idol—-lemon yellow ID Med. 
Cavalcade—hellebore red FD Med. 
Clara Carder—deep rose pink; citron yellow base ID Med 
Darcy Sainsbury—creamy white; yellow base FD Med 
Forest Fire—grenadine red and lemon yellow ID Med 
Golden Standard—light greenish yellow StrC Med 
Greater Glory—pale amaranth pink SC. Tall 
Hunt's Velvet Wonder—inners bordeaux, outers amaranth 

purple ID Med. 
Jane Cowl—glistening, bronzy buff. ID Med 
Jean Trimble—aster purple SC Med 
Jersey's Beauty—Tyrian pink FD Tall 
Jersey's Dainty——white, faintly tinged with lavender StrC Med 
Kathleen Norris—amaranth pink ID Med. 
Lord of Autumn—greenish yellow ID Med. 
Margrace—spectrum red; at base and tipped lemon yellow ID Med 
Milton J. Cross—lemon yellow, outers shaded rose and coral ID Med. 
Miss Belgium—-scarlet StrC Med 
Miss Glory—apricot yellow SC Short 
Mrs. George L. Boutillier—spectrum red ID Med. 
Mrs. Wm. S. Knudsen—white ID Tall 
Monarch of the East—brilliant orange bronze FD Med 
Murphy’s Masterpiece—spectrum red ID_ Short 
Oakleigh Monarch—nopal red FD Med 
Palo Alto—salmon SC Tall 
Robert L. Ripley—-rhodamine purple suffused with rose ID Tall 
Royal Purchase—straw yellow suffused with pink IC Med 
Satan—nopal red SC Tall 
Son of Satan—scarlet red SC Med 
Sultan of Hillcrest—lemon yellow flushed with light coral red FD = Short 
Tower's Empire—lemon yellow flushed with flesh ocher ID Tall 
Wenoka—mallow purple FD Med 
White Wonder—white ID Med. 


Note—'‘Short”’ are less than four feet tall. ‘“‘Med.’’ are four to six feet in 
height. ‘‘Tall’’ are six feet or taller 
Note—‘‘FD” means Formal Decorative 

“SC” means Semi-Cactus. ‘‘StrC’’ means Straight Cactus 


Incurved Cactus. 





“ID” means Informal Decorative 
“IC’’ means 


SMALL DAHLIAS 
Anemone-flowered—Croix du Sud, oxblood red cushion some tipped lemon 
yellow. 
Ball—Jean Kerr, white: Mary Helen, light greenish yellow: Supt. Amrhyn 
Tyrian pink. 
Collarette—Preakness, white: Easter Greeting, white with creamy cast 
Mimiature—Baby Royal, pale amaranth pink through jasper pink; base lemon 
yellow: Bishop of Llandaff. nopal red: Fairy, violet rose to mauve tips. 
Orchid-flowered—Dahliadel Twinkle, white suffused violet rose; reverse 
mottled Tyrian rose. 
Pompons—Dee Dee, pale lilac: Joe Fette, white: Little Edith, lemon yellow 
tipped coral red: Mary Munns, light phlox purple: Yellow Gem, light 


greenish yellow. ; 
Single—Chancellor, brownish red with blood red halo; center dark: Newport 
Wonder, rosolane pink: Tango, cadmium yellow shaded scarlet orange 


—Morgan T. Riley. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hypericum Moserianum in the Mid-West 


YPERICUM moserianum is a graceful, small shrub grow- 

ing not more than 18 inches high and with a spread of 

about two feet. Its long drooping stems, with glossy foliage 

bear clusters of waxy yellow flowers at the tip. These are 

single, two inches across and are full of beautiful golden sta- 

mens. The partly opened buds add greatly to the beauty of 
the plant. 

This hypericum is interesting as an accent plant in the rock 
garden or low wall in the corners of borders and next to 
garden steps. The flowers are graceful and charming for cut- 
ting, used either alone or in a mixed bouquet. H. mosertanum 
is slow in coming up in the Spring but blooms continuously 
from mid-Summer until frost. It has proved hardy in the 
Mid-West, dying down in the Fall but coming up year after 
year. 


—Nell J. Yeomans. 
Danville, Ill. 
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Highway Pledge 
‘IT pledge devotion to the highways of our country, to the 
preservation of their existing beauty and to the intelligent 
development thereof; that our highways may serve not only 
as arteries of the nation’s commerce, but through their beauty 
bring peace and joy to those who travel them.” 


From the year book of the Oregon Council for 
the Protection of Roadside Beauty. 


Comments on “Permanent. Labels 


i’ THE April | issue of Horticulture instructions were given 
on how to make permanent labels. The basis of the idea 
was the use of a narrow strip of galvanized iron written upon 
with a soft lead pencil and the conclusion was, ‘You have as 
near a permanent label as can be desired.”’ 

Galvanized iron is sometimes galvanized steel, which means 
sheets of that metal rolled to a thickness of approximately .027 
of an inch. The galvanizing means that after a very limited 
acid treatment the sheet is passed through melted zinc more or 
less rapidly, according to the conscience of the maker and the 
pressure of the market. The result then is zinc-coated steel or 
iron, the commercial ‘‘galvanized iron.”’ 

If the base is wrought iron, free from the carbon which 
turns it into steel, and if the zinc bath has been long enough 
and heavy enough, there is considerable permanence in the 
sheets. When these are cut into strips the exposed edges are 
far from rust-proof and the material tends to disintegrate 
rapidly. If, as is often the case, the sheets are of more or less 
refined scrap and the coating is a mere “‘kiss’’ of zinc, that pro- 
tective surface rapidly disappears. As it is applied in the making 
of wire, I have found it to virtually ‘‘melt’’ in about two years 
and the average galvanized surface, unless it is of particularly 
well- and honestly-made material, is anything but permanent. 

Writing with a soft lead means applying a coating of carbon 
on this material and it may last a long while, provided the 
metal does not rust away from under it. However, such writing 
is never very plain and never very sightly. 

For some 28 years I have been trying to make the labels 
at Breeze Hill as nearly permanent as possible and I have 
bought every gadget offered and made all experiments proposed 
in that direction. I find myself, now, right back to the very 
beginning of the effort and anyone who cares to walk about 
Breeze Hill with me can be shown labels of all sorts, the so- 
called tent-form of rock garden label, the zinc strip in a brass 
holder, or the strip label such as described in Horticulture. 

The only really permanent labels are strips of zinc, not 
galvanized but good, plain, honest zinc itself, which is by no 
means expensive. They are cut into whatever shape the garden 
worker wants to have them. In the cases I am thinking of as I 
write they were seven-inch diagonal strips a little more than an 
inch wide at one end and a quarter-inch at the other. Upon these 
the names were written with a solution of platinum chloride 
in water with a clean gold pen—not a steel pen. In the reaction 
which followed the hydrochloric acid left the platinum to 
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attack the zinc and the platinum consequently remained upon 
the zinc. If there is any more permanent metal than platinum, 
I have not heard of it. 

I can show my visitor these labels, more than 25 years old 
and considerably brighter than they were the day they were 
put on so far as the words are concerned, because the weather- 
ing has gradually oxidized the zinc around the platinum so 
that the latter actually stands up perhaps as much as a thou- 
sandth of an inch. The zinc is sufficiently blackened by the 
passage of time so that the imperishable platinum letters stand 
up. Anyone who finds it desirable to change a label that has 
been made this way by trying to remove the platinum dis- 
covers that he has to take away a part of the underlying zinc 
to get rid of the platinum and, even then, it is extremely hard 
to completely obliterate the writing. 

Used on the seven-inch base previously mentioned, this label 
can be loosely bent around a limb of a tree or the stem of a 
shrub. It cannot do any damage because it is not closed. I 
have had them lost for five years because they were covered in 
as the shrub grew but when finally opened up they were as 
good as ever, or better. They can be cleaned with soap and 
water or any other thing which does not chemically attack the 
zinc and still remain completely legible. 

In other forms the zinc is sometimes made into a tag which 
can be punched and hung on a fence, rod, or other support. 
It can be carried in an inclined brass holder into which it slips. 
In such a combination there is nothing whatever to disinte- 
grate or deteriorate. I have gone into this in some detail, be- 
cause it is not a patented gadget I am describing but a method 
whereby anyone may vary the label to any extent, being assured 
that he is working with a permanent marking. 

Someone will say that the “‘ink’’ costs too much. Ten or 
15 grains of platinum chloride will cost a dollar, or a little 
more, according to the state of the market. Four ounces of 
water will not cost much. The result, in a glass- or rubber- 
stoppered bottle, will furnish ‘‘ink’’ for many thousands or 
tens of thousands of permanent labels. The only definite pre- 
caution necessary is to be sure that before the writing is done 
the zinc has been effectively cleaned with emery cloth or paper 
so that the surface to be written on has no grease, grime or grit 
on it. The gold pen is not affected in any way by the “ink.” 
Neither are the fingers of the writer who uses this simple but 
effective, permanent and easily modified type of marking. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Picture Problem Winners Announced 


HE picture problem published in the March 1 issue of 
Horticulture, requesting ‘Identification, Please!’’ proved 
extremely difficult, for only eleven people were successful in 
naming the plant and foliage correctly and received therefore 
suitable awards. Those recognizing Crocus tomasinianus 
growing through the foliage of Shortia galactfolia were: 
Mr. Gustaf E. Malmborg, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Miss Agnes E. Blake, Mansfield, Mass. 
Mr. Allyn Cox, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Arthur C. Langmuir, Hasting-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mrs. William A. Bridges, Towson, Md. 
Mr. Hans J. Koehler, Marlboro, Mass. 
Mr. H. E. Downes, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Miss Marion P. Thomas, Utica, N. Y. 
Mrs. Milton J. Hassan, Birmingham, Ala. 
Mrs. Maud R. Jacobs, South Carrollton, Ky. 
Walter D. Blair, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Now does a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph, to the world, the youthful Spring; 
The valleys, hills and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the longed for May. 
—Thos. Carewe. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 











EW plants are like styles in clothing. Everyone wants to 
know in advance what they will look like, what colors 
they will have and how they will fit into one’s everyday life. 
That, I suppose, is the reason that the new catalogues are in 
everyone's hands just now. One of the new perennials that 
I intend to grow this year is the campanula Blue Gardenia, 
which is described as a prolific bloomer, with spikes flowering 
the entire length of the stem. The gardenia-like appearance of 
the flowers ought to make them very attractive. 

I grew one plant of the new phlox Mary Louise last season 
and liked it. This phlox has large snowy-white flowers and 
broad, round heads, which are held erect on stiff, well-foliaged 
stems. I find that the cut flowers of Mary Louise stand up 
much better than those of most phlox varieties. My plant did 
not grow very tall but may develop greater height this year. 

I have just received a plant of the new chrysanthemum Dean 
Kay, the development of which I am looking forward to with 
interest. This chrysanthemum is said to produce its first flow- 
ers in July and to break into a solid mass of beautiful apple 
blossom pink blooms in August, the flowering period con 
tinuing until frost. 

I do not know that there is any special advantage in having 
a chrysanthemum bloom as early as July. As a rule, I| feel 
those flowering very early often have obvious faults. I think 
I shall keep Dean Kay pinched back in the hope of obtaining 
particularly good blooms in the Autumn. The variety known 
as New Red is also a newcomer. It belongs to the Amelia or 
cushion type and, therefore, is not to be divided or pinched 
back as hard as tall-growing kinds. This is a chrysanthemum 
which I have not yet experimented with, but those who have 
grown it, tell me that the red flowers are as perfect and as large 
as those of the yellow, bronze or white varieties. I understand 
that the flowers start to open early in September. 

Shasta daisies are coming to the front rapidly. Several new 
varieties are being announced and give much promise, although 
something is yet to be learned about the hardiness of the 
newer and better kinds. Admiral Byrd is receiving particular 
attention because of its very large flowers and its persistent 
blooming quality. Its pure white petals are deeply laciniated 
and surround a large gold disk. 

I have seen blooms of the new aster Harrington's 
Pink for the last two or three years and have been 
greatly pleased with it. Probably this is the best 
pink hardy aster now in the trade. Harrington’s 
Pink is not the only hardy aster, however. Several 
others are announced and probably will find their 
way eventually into my garden because I have a 
special fondness for Fall flowers. Among these new 
kinds is one which has been given the rather cum- 
bersome name of Strawberries and Cream. This is 
a double aster which is described as having white 
buds, but opening to a soft clear pink. Then there 
is Beechwood Challenger, which is said to be a 
nearer approach to a true red variety than any other 
hardy aster and Blue Plume, the blue of which is 
very deep, indeed. 


T WAS with great regret that I learned of the 

death of Miss Kate O. Sessions in a California 
hospital on March 24. Miss Sessions was one of 
the outstanding horticultural figures of the West. 
She had a very wide knowledge of plants and 
planting and played an important part in the 
building of Balboa Park. She was an honorary 
member of the federation of garden clubs in Cali- 





fornia, and at the age of 83 attended the last meeting in Santa 
Barbara 


NOTE that the forsythia has been made the official flower 

of the borough of Brooklyn, N. Y. This announcement 
was printed in a recent issue of “Nature Garden Guide,” which 
is published by the School Garden Association of New York 
It has been proposed that there be a widespread planting of 
forsythia throughout the borough to beautify its streets and 
public squares. This indicates an interesting tendency, right 
in line with the proposal of the Garden Club Federation of 
New Hampshire to have that state planted with lilacs, which 
is the state flower. oe 


— of the School Garden Association in New 
York reminds me that next year will see the 50th anni 
versary of the beginning of school gardens in America. This 
beginning was made in Boston, following a visit to Europe 
by Mr. Henry L. Clapp, headmaster of the George Putnam 
school. Mr. Clapp was sent to Europe by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to study the school garden movement 
there. On his return he founded the first public school garden 
in the United States. It was a wildflower garden at first, but 
vegetable culture was added later, and by 1900 a real children’s 
garden movement was under way. The suggestion has been 
made that the next annual meeting of the School Garden 
Association be held in Boston in celebration of the movement's 
50th anniversary. If that suggestion should be carried out, it 
is very probable that the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will observe the event in some fitting way. 

WAS much interested in a bulletin about the zinnia field 

trials at Pennsylvania State College which came to my desk 
the other day. It reports on a vast number of varieties and 
includes an illustration showing the comparative zinnia flower 
types. This illustration is so helpful that I am reproducing it 
here. I am sure that many of our readers will find it very useful. 
Special attention is called to the Fantasy type and to the 
scabiosa-flowered type. It is hardly necessary to point out the 
remarkable difference between the gracillima type and the 
California Giant. 
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ectmen hedges at the Government's experimental farm tn Ottawa. Canada. 


Suggestions for variety in hedge mate- 
rial — How trimming should be done 


INCE thousands of people are buying homes on small 
plots of ground in the suburbs, the problem of hedge- 
making becomes of increasing interest and importance. 

A short walk in the residential districts shows a surprising 
uniformity in the kinds of plants used to make hedges. There 
is no real necessity for this since there are over a hundred 


different kinds of plants that can be used to make hedges in the 
vicinity of Boston alone! Far more than the average gardener 
suspects! In fact, the Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain has 
a hedge demonstration plot including 115 different kinds of 
hedges. It is time that some of these interesting hedges were 
used to enliven the interest in home landscapes. 

Why is a hedge used in the planting scheme? Is it to be 
used as a screen or windbreak? Is it to be used to keep the 
children within bounds? Is it to be used to keep the neighbor- 
hood dogs off the property or the family pets on the property? 
[hese and other questions should be answered first before the 
type of plant material is chosen, for there are certain plant 
materials which serve each purpose best. 

‘The exact position of the hedge should be carefully thought 
out in advance. Never plant the hedge exactly on the property 
line for then a neighbor has the privilege of cutting out his 
half if he so desires. One should also decide its final height as 
this in turn will govern the distance it should be placed from 
a walk or drive. For instance, a hemlock hedge may be kept 
anywhere from four to 20 feet or even higher. If 
its final height is to be four feet, it can be placed 
only two or three feet from the walk but if its final 
height is to be 20 feet, it should be placed seven to 
eight feet from the walk. 

In the long run, young hedge plants from one 
to three feet tall are best to use at the start, for these 
are easiest to train properly. This is particularly 
true of evergreens, unless larger bushy plants can 
be purchased. However, many of the deciduous 
plants used in hedges, even some of the tree types, 
are such vigorous growers that if bought in larger, 
Inappropriate sizes, they can be cut immediately to 
within six inches of the ground. Most of them will 
sprout easily from the base. This is true of the 

*A broadcast by Dr. Donald Wyman of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum over Station WEEI on Saturday, April 13. This broadcast 


was one of a series sponsored by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Dr. Wyman on “More and Better Hedges” 





barberries, privets, spirzas and even the willows, elms, beeches 
and oaks. Unfortunately, evergreens cannot be treated this 
roughly, as a rule. 

For the more common plants, it is customary to dig a ditch, 
fill it with good soil, and space the plants properly in it. The 
ideal distance between each plant is 18 inches, although this 
varies considerably with the size of plant purchased. However, 
with some of the larger evergreens, particularly if they are to 
be spaced farther than 18 inches apart, it is best to dig indi- 
vidual holes and treat each plant as an individual for the time 
being. 

The ideal form for any hedge is more or less triangular. 
The top may be either rounded or flat but it is always best to 
have the base wider since this permits the lower branches to 
get considerably more light than they would if the hedge were 
vertically cut. Although this may not be of much importance 
with fast growing plants, like privet and barberry, which 
usually are cut vertically anyway, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance with evergreens. There are many Norway spruce hedges 
which have died out at the base, simply because the lower 
branches have not been allowed sufficient light. 

It is only the fast growing privets and similar plants that 
need frequent clipping. Other plants, particularly the ever- 
greens, need only be clipped once or twice a year after they have 
reached their predetermined height. This is usually done im- 
mediately after growth has stopped in early Summer. With 
the younger hedges frequent clipping and pinching of growing. 
shoots is necessary to make the hedge grow bushy from the 
base. 

Since evergreen hedges are slower in growth, they do not 
need to be pruned so much nor so early as deciduous hedges. 
However, each year’s growth can be made much more dense 
by one or two trimmings early in the growing period. 

Any tall growing hedge acts not only as a hedge but as a 
windbreak and screen as well. There are certain plants which, 
when grown closely together, make splendid hedges, wind- 
breaks and screens. 

Evergreen hedges are usually to be preferred because they 
serve their purpose every day in the year. Deciduous hedges 
are less expensive and more quickly grown, and thorny hedges 
are often necessary for barriers, but wherever beauty is essen- 
tial, particularly beauty in the Winter, an evergreen hedge 
gives the greatest satisfaction. Then too, they are effective when 
they are needed most, in the Winter when high winds mate- 
rially increase heating bills. Good evergreens for windbreaks 
include hemlocks: white, red, and Austrian pines; red cedars: 
Norway spruce; douglas fir; and arborvitz. 

Both the Carolina and the Canadian hemlock make the best 
type of hedge available. Comparatively fast in growth, for 
evergreens, they can be maintained either as low hedges, under 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB 


PROGRAMS 








GOURDS 


A Delightful and Entertaining Lecture by 
the Author of “The First Gourd Book.” 
Illustrated with many colored slides and 
beautiful photographs touching on all 
phases of gourds—their historical and 
utilitarian, cultural and decorative aspects. 
Fees moderate. 
HELEN M. TILLINGHAST 
The Gourd-Vine Vernon, Connecticut 


HELENE BOLL 
271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Tel. Circle 8984 
whose unusual leciures have been received 
with enthusiastic acclaim 
“Color, Composition and Design 
of New England Gardens” 
“Color, Composition and Design 
of Massachusetts Gardens” 
Fascinating pictures and valuable 
horticultural material 








IRINA KHRABROFF 
presents new lecture 
IN THE VALLEY OF THE ROSES 
History of the rose, attar of roses, and 
unique Bulgarian valley, where more 
roses are grown than rest of the world. 
Also lectures on Russian, Polish, Czech, 
Balkan gardens. Color Slides. 
126 West 104th Street, New York City 











ANNE LEONARD, 9 Main St., No. Easton, Mass. 
Presents two lectures illustrated with the 
large professional size direct color plates. 
The “best’’ in natural color photography. 
Garden Pictures Through the Year—From 
Crocuses to Christmas Roses. The lecture 
combines the practical with the beautiful in 
gardening. Marvels of Nature. Designed to 
open up avenues of beauty in nature. Pic- 
tures of alpine flowers taken in the Rockies 
above timberline, one feature of the lecture. 
Operator and latest improved equipment 
provided for both lectures. 





Scheepers’ Illustrated 
Lectures on Bulbs 
given by native Hollander 
KLASINA MATHILDA KEESSEN 
in Dutch costume 
Address: 


SCHEEPERS’ EXHIBITION GARDENS 
“Paradou” Brookville, Long Island, N. Y. 


MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 


203 Highland Street, Dedham, Mass. 
Two New Lectures at special ‘‘budget”’ rate: 


@ Decorating the House for Christmas 
@ Judging Flower Arrangements, From a 
Judge’s Point of View 
Also, regular demonstrated lectures on 
Flower Arrangement and Flower Show 
Problems; Courses and Flower Arrangement 
Conferences. 


ALICE KIRK ATWATER 
personally presents 
Unusual Christmas Decorations 
also offers 
Colored slides with written de- 
scription of Holiday Decorations 
108 Woodruff Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Elise S. Cutler, Flower Stylist 
demonstrates with flowers, creating 
that artistic touch so necessary to the 


ensemble and the home. 
For information write to 
ELISE CUTLER SCHOOL OF FLORISTRY 
100 Western Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
c/o Elliott C. Rogers Flower Shop 


MRS. NELLIE B. ALLEN, L.A. 
32 East 64th St., New York 
FOUR SPECIALS 
Italian Gardens. Awaken imagination and 
inspire effort in first principles of design. 
English Gardens. Recent personal notes 
from Cottage and Manor gardens. 
Azaleas and Iris in color combination. 
Importance of Form and Color in Herbaceous 
Planting. 
Perfect slides. Other subjects. 
Credentials from many sources. 


“THE MERRYS” 
43 Harrison St., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Lectures with either Movies or Slides 
in Natural Color 


“The Gladiolus” “Garden Highlights” 
“Flower Portraits Through the Seasons” 


Projector, Screen, and Operator Included 
Fee on Application 


DOWN THE GARDEN PATH IN 
ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 


One Hour of Color Movies 
with Commentary by 
GEORGE A. YARWOOD 
Landscape Architect, A. S. L. A. 
196 Lafayette St. Salem, Mass. 











GARDEN 
FACTS & FOLLIES 


An hour of practical ideas 
originally given and illustrated 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury Street Boston 
No High Priced Fees 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 


will be available for lectures in New Eng- 
land during the summer and fall of 1940 


Kodachromes of Wild Flowers 


18th Century Flower and 
Garden Prints 
DRAKES ISLAND, WELLS, MAINE 














“THE GARDEN of Greatest Charm’ — 
MAUD R. JACOBS, South Carrollton, Ky. 





LECTURE. Growing Dutch Bulbs in the 
House. LOIS LILLEY HOWE, 2 Appleton 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks 
and Study Groups. Groton, Mass., Tele- 
phone 100. Winter: Nashville, Tenn. 





EDUCATIONAL LECTURES on Garden 
and Nature Subjects. With slides and with- 
out. ANNIE REA BLANCHARD, Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 





LECTURES ILLUSTRATED in color. 
Native Wild Flowers and Shrubs in Their 
Habitat. MRS. HENRY H. RICHARDSON, 
Cottage Street, Brookline, Mass. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
Subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T. 
BENT, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 














EDWARD B. LYON 


Lectures or courses on all phases 
of Lawn Care, and the treatment of 
Lawn Problems. 


Illustrated in natural color. 


Mr. Lyon is special lecturer at the 
Lowthorpe School 


24 ALMA AVENUE, BELMONT, MASS. 





“GARDENING FOR Health, Wealth and 
Wisdom.” Write for particulars. BERTHA 
S. SLATER, Fairhaven, Mass. 





BEHIND the Scenes at the Flower Show. 

New Annuals and Perennials and Forgotten 

Old Ones — Intimate Gardens with Koda- 

chrome Slides by MRS. SEWALL CABOT 

= MISS LUCY S. CABOT, Nonquitt, 
ass. 





“GARDENING GRACEFULLY with Grand- 
mother.”’ A ‘‘Different’’ Garden Talk illus- 
trated with a coinplete array of everything 
Grandmother Bradford made from her 
Flower and Herb Garden. Send for folder. 
ENID LOUISE FAIRBAIRN, 18 Upland 
Road, Wellesley, Mass. 





THROUGH THE SEASONS with a Roving 
Garden Reporter, illustrated with natural 
color pictures. Correspondence invited. 
MRS. JANE W. CHAMBERLAIN, 408 Fill- 
more Avenue, East Aurora, N. Y. 
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The Window Garden (Illustrated 
with living plants). 
English Flower Shows and Gardens 
(with slides). 
Begonias (with lumiere slides). 
Moderate Fee 
MRS. HENRY H. BUXTON 
114 Central Street, Peabody, Mass. 





ROSE GARDENS 


After fifty years with gardens and roses, 
including editing 25 issues of the 
American Rose Annual, 

J. HORACE McFARLAND, Harrisburg, Pa. 
is willing to tell some experiences and 
show some pictures to only a few more 

garden groups. Address as above. 








LOUISE THOMPSON 
Lecturer — Author — Designer 
Over 100 Garden Clubs have acclaimed 
her originality and technique 
1940 LECTURES: “Nature, the Great 
Colorist.’ ‘““‘Your Personality Expressed 
in Table Arrangements.” “‘The Accent 

on Flowers in Your Home.” 

All lectures illustrated with numerous 
floral decorations created in full view of 
audience. For Dates and Fees — Write 








41 MAIN ST., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S. 
Kent Hills, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
“Hardy Garden,” “Spring and Autumn,” 
“Peace in a Garden,” ‘Studies in Flower 
Arranging’’—all with natural color slides. 
Also Lectures without slides. 





Information upon request. 





A GARDEN FOR LEISURE. The inside 
story of an easy to care for garden which 
received an award from the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. 
building demonstration 

CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL. A demonstra- 
tion lecture that is like no other. Conser- 
vation rules observed 

FLORA GRAVES PEASE 

Contributor to The Christian Science Monitor 

181 Warwick Road, Melrose, Mass. 


A confidence 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES (Colored 
slides). Gardens Around Charleston. Ilus- 
trations include the world famous Mag- 
nolia; Middleton and Cypress Gardens, 
The Personal Thomas Jefferson. Pictures of 
Williamsburg, Virginia; his home, Monti- 
cello, and the University of Virginia. MRS. 
J. THOMPSON BROWN, 399 Connecticut 





Ave., Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

JULIA A. LATIMER offers practical and 
interesting lectures and short courses in 
Horticulture and Art applied to flower 


arrangement. New leaflet sent on request 
One Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y 





COLORED CHALK TALKS about Birds, 
Plants, Animals. For circular address 
GERTRUDE ALLEN, 34 Avon Way, 
Quincy, Mass. Tel. Granite 1244-R. 





HYDROPONICS — Chemical Gardening. 
New and interesting. MRS. NEIL F. 
MONAHAN, 8 Norwell Rd., Dedham, Mass. 





Telephone Dedham 1504-W. 

“DESIGN in the Garden.” “Color in the 
Garden.” Illustrated with sketches, both 
interesting and stimulating to garden 
lovers. EDMONDSON HUSSEY, 7906 


Lincoln Drive, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPECIAL COURSE to Garden Clubs 
“Table-Settings,”’ “Flower Arrangements,”’ 
“Color,” “Still-Life Compositions.”” Demon- 
strations shown with smart china, glass and 
hand-made linens. HAZEL Y. HEISSEN- 
BUTTEL, 125 East 57th St., New York. 





STIMULATING TALKS. “French Gar- 


dens.” “‘Western Gardens.” ‘Personality 
in Gardens.” “Christmas Out-of-doors.”’ 
“Preparing for Arbor Day.’ Moderate fee 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD, 87 Cochato Road, 
Braintree, Mass. 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on 
Roses and on a varied list of ge 
and Horticultural subjects. List sent 
upon request. GEORGE A. SWEETSER, 
Landscape Designer and Horticulturist, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED; LECTURES 


‘““Mexico—Yesterday and Today.” 

“Gardens from Maine to Mexico.” 

“The Charm and Romance of Early New 
England Houses.” 

“Bright Pages from Southern Cities.’ 

“Echoes from a Carolina Plantation.” 
All in the new direct color process. 

“I have never seen more brilliant work 

than your seascapes and your sunsets, 

and I was thrilled with some of your 


pictures.” Edward I. Farrington, 
Sec'y, Mass. Horticultural Society 


EMILY HENRY BUSH 


324 Tappan Street 
BROOKLINE MASSACHUSETTS 





For 


Garden Lecturers 


and Kindred Subjects 
write 

GEORGE W. Britr 

120 Boylston St. 

Tel. 


Boston 


HANcock 3867 











Lectures with Demonstrations 
for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors 
How to plant windew boxes, Summer and 
Winter, and how to make an artistic 
window garden. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 


Fee on Application 
LECTURE: 


“Preserving Beautiful and Historic Places 
in Massachusetts.” 


With 1600 feet of colored motion pictures. 
Inquiries concerning fees and dates 
should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Trustees of Public Reservations 
50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 








Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 
CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 


Landscape Architect 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





LECTURES that show as well as tell 
How to Make a Beautiful Community, 
Prettier Homes and Better Gardens. 
Expert, practical landscaping. 
Soil testing for acid loving plants. 
Write for list of illustrated 
lectures to 


H. D. HEMENWAY,. Holden, Mass. 











@ From Seed to Seed: a lecture with 

demonstration by a practical gardener. 

@ Hybridization and Breeding New 
Flowers. 

@ House Plants. 


For circulars giving complete description 
and rates, apply to 


KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 
38 Beech Street Dedham, Mass. 








LECTURES: Three Practical Talks on Daifo- 
dils. Finest imported hand-colored English 
slides MRS. STUART FOOTE, F.B.H.S., 
325 Lakeside Drive, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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FORMULA “66” For Seeds and Cuttings 
Safe—Time Saving—Sure 
Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 


germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats. 


Dip your cuttings in Formula “66”, shake off excess 
powder and plant them firmly in the propagation bed 
or flat. 


2-0z. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for the following: 
50 packets of seeds, 2 Ibs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. 


FORMULA ‘*67’’ “Hydro - Posit” 


This formula has been checked and double checked on 
tender seedlings, lawns, perennials, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens, and trees; follow carefully the directions given you 
with every packet. This formula is different. It is odorless 
and harmless. Will make for healthier plants which in 
turn is building up resistance to disease. 


Avoid all set-backs to your plants, trees and shrubs 
when transplanting by using this formula. 


Sold in Sealed Packets, $1.25 each 12 Packets for $13.50 


Formula “66” is manufactured by The Telluric Research Corp., 
Syosset, L. I. 


Formula “67” product of H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Our Circular, “Formulas for your growing problems” post free 
on application to 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Distributors of Formula “66” and “67” 
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1524 SO. WESTERN AVENUE 


This “DOUBLE DUTY” FERTILIZER 






. . + feeds your plants 


. . . improves the soil! 





Om 
2 BUSHELS 





one De» Here's the ideal plant food for your lawn 
“al and garden. It’s DRICONURE—Nature’s own fer- 
"aoe ane tilizer. It contains only nature’s own products—cow 
ActRngW sao [AWA manure, poultry manure and PEAT MOSS—all 

Tp DRESSING perfectly blended in the correct proportions to assure 
HD sont prove? better growth ... better results. 






hs 2 Duagow INC 
wew von. WX 


DRICONURE gives double service in the garden. 
Not only do the manures in this all-organic fertilizer 
provide the important natural feeding elements for 
healthy plant growth, but the PEAT MOSS also 
improves the physical structure and moisture- 
holding capacity of the soil. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, is clean, 
odorless and easy to use. And, what’s more, it is 
absolutely safe. The stabilizing effects of the PEAT 
MOSS in DRICONURE prevent it from burning or 
leaching. That’s why it is the ideal fertilizer for home 
gardeners, as well as professional growers. 


This year use DRICONURE in your garden—on 
your lawn. You'll like the way it brings out the rich 
coloring in flowers—the way it quickly transforms 
thin, spotty lawns into thick-tufted, velvety green 
lawns. Order DRICONURE from your local dealer, 
or write today for Free literature and prices. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


{lso Distributors of Imported and Domestic Sphagnum Peats 


H 165 John Street, New York, N. Y. 






177 MILK STREET 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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three feet in height, or allowed to grow 20 feet high and still 
be sheared. Even a 50-year-old hemlock hedge can be kept five 
feet high by intelligent pruning. The graceful arching branches 
of the hemlocks are most outstanding and a hedge of hemlock 
adds materially to the beauty of the planting about any home. 

The Japanese yew is also a splendid evergreen for hedges. 
It, too, is fast growing, easily propagated and becomes well 
established in no time at all, provided it is given good soil. 
Its chief advantages are its dark-green foliage and bright red, 
fleshy berries that remain conspicuous far into the Winter. 
However, not every plant has fruits since the sexes are sepa- 
rate. So, in order to insure fruiting, both staminate or pollen 
bearing plants and pistillate or fruiting plants must be used. 
There are several varieties available, some tall and upright, 
others low and dense. 

Where a low hedge is desired, something slow growing that 
needs clipping but rarely is best. This may be mugho pine; 
a very low form of arborvite called Little Gem, Thuya occr- 
dentalis variety Little Gem; the dwarf mockorange, Philadel- 
phus coronarius nanus; or the dwarf cranberry bush, Vibur- 
num opulus nanum. There is a small evergreen now available, 
Taxus canadensis stricta, which makes an excellent dwarf 
edging plant. Of course, the hardiest of all the boxwoods in 
northeastern United States is the Korean box, Buxus micro- 
phylla koreana. The best substitute for box wood in the North- 
east is Ilex crenata convexa, a variety of the Japanese holly 
with evergreen foliage and a general appearance similar to that 
of boxwood. It is hardy and now is being grown by several 
New England nurserymen. Even the slender deutzia, Deutzia 
gracilis, makes a very interesting informal flowering hedge 
when left unclipped. 

For medium sized hedges the dwarf burning bush, Euony- 
mus alata compacta, is excellent, for it is naturally dense grow- 
ing and needs no clipping whatsoever. In the Fall it is one of 
the most brilliantly colored of all our northern woody plants. 
The five-leaved aralia, Acanthopanax pentaphyllum, is excel- 
lent for withstanding shade and trying city conditions. 

The new Mentor barberry with semi-evergreen leaves is 
also worthy of a trial under the milder of New England con- 
ditions. The gray dogwood, Cornus racemosa, is used as a 
more or less informal hedge, growing about six feet tall and 
requiring little clipping if its rounded habit of growth is de- 
sirable. There is a planting of this as an unclipped hedge 
between the ponds in the Arnold Arboretum and, because of 
its flowers, white fruits on red stalks in early Fall and bronze 
Autumn color it is of ornamental interest for a long period. 

Taller hedges may include all forms of lilacs which stand 
clipping well but, of course, do not flower much under the 
rigid pruning they receive. Also included may be the gray 
birch, douglas fir, the Siberian pea tree—one of the hardiest 
of all—the European hornbeam and varieties of the European 
beech. One of the best of the taller deciduous hedges is made 
by using the shingle oak, Quercus tmbricaria. This is dense, 
stands clipping well, and, most important of all, holds its 
leaves even though they turn brown far into the Winter. Good 
though it may be, it is impossible to obtain plants of this tree, 
native in the central United States, from-.nurserymen. 

Thorny hedges are the most effective barriers. The upright- 
growing Truehedge barberry, a variety of the Japanese bar- 
berry, is ideally suited for hedge purposes. Because of its up- 
right growth, it needs very little pruning. The cockspur thorn 
is one of the best of the rugged hawthorns for medium-sized 
or tall hedges; and the rugosa rose is used for its dense and 
vigorous growth, for its vari-colored flowers and because it 
will grow at the seashore with no ill effects from the salt spray. 
The five-leaved aralia also has thorns. It does particularly well 
in the shade and in the very thick of the most trying of city 
conditions—two remarkable assets. 

Where there is a small strip of ground between two paved 
areas another rose proves unusually good. This is the charm- 
ing little Virginia rose, native all along the New England 
seacoast. The single pink flowers are conspicuous in June, the 
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bright red fruits appear in early Fall and the foliage turns a S V Fine N S 
brilliant orange to red in the Fall. Added to these sterling ee ee 


qualities, the twigs are red and remain conspicuously colorful BETSCHER’S NEWEST HEMEROCALLIS 


all Winter. It is not well adapted for a closely clipped hedge THE PERENNIAL SUPREME 
; é prc : All over America critical gardeners extol the value of the newer Hemerocallis. 
but it is best used as a loosely informal flowering hedge, 1939 Hemerocallis were wonderful! Larger—more colorful—a great show. Our 
‘ , . : . : a es newest seedlings outstandingly fine. Owing to the severe dry spell last year our 
growing about four feet high. It spreads rapidly by under- Seana aaa Uae Sea GE cae Ge 7” af 
. » ° > sce 1 : > Fl -e, 3 ft., a fine apricot buff, a very fine ne sort, blooms 
ground stems and may become a nuisance unless it is used snisr. Fovoanen, 5 St. 6 San agetoct Bel, © very One new cove, Mewes 
where paving of some sort restrains it. An excellent hedge of on. > —— ft., July and August, a beautiful 7 "sam00 for 12 
the Virginia rose is also to be seen by the ponds in the Arnold Mrs. Seith, 3 ft., August and September, a very large beautiful golden, 
; a ‘ : " . en INI oe Salah Sd hi oa odo oe ae en ce ee a a $2.50 each $25.00 for 12 
Arboretum, immediately inside the Forest Hills gate. Beacon, 4 or 5 ft., June and July, rich goiden yeten, ae large. oes 
. of the very finest of all Hems ......... ....+ $2.50 eact 25.00 for 12 
In fact, almost all woody shrubs, if properly pruned, can iii Shp abews austin, 6 cab O0.i6 — 
be made to grow into hedges. This is especially true of the ™ BETSCHER’S NEW Each Dozen 
. . : R : . nna Betscher, 3 ft., July and August, rich orange yellow . ...-$1.00 $7.50 
faster growing deciduous shrubs like the forsythias, spirzas, Amaryllis, 3% ft., July and August, beautiful golden orange 75 7.50 
lilacs, barberries, shrubby dogwoods and bush honeysuckles. aa Bagg Smad —— one Mere ease 30 (30e 
oT! > 1 >C] 1 D. D. Wyman, 2% ft., July and August, golden yellow tawny .75 5.00 
If a flowering hedge 1s desired, P the forsythias, shrub altheas Gypsy, 24 ft., July and August, rich reddish orange fulva ... ; .75 7.50 
of which there are many varieties, some of the mockoranges Golden Dream, 3 ft.. July and August, deep golden orang 75 7.50 
i ni, 2% .. July and August, rich deep orange : 2.5 
and some of the roses or lilacs may be selected. 7. (Mead), 4 ft., July August, very free, very fine large lemon 1.00 10.00 
: . . . . R. Mann, 3% ft., July and August, frosted apricot asin .30 3.00 
If, on the other hand, a hedge with colored fruits 1S desired, Lemona, 4 ft., July ion fore ge. meee age ie tele form large . .30 3.00 
one of the barberries, dogwoods, hawthorns, hollies, privets, Simtta tatiana 6 Cte 
buckthorns, roses, yews or viburnums may be chosen. Natu- Mare, W.H Women ci. Lan aoa xXx _— io 
rally, some, like the yews, will fruit better under clipped con- The Gem, 3 tt., June and July, deep yellow apricot, rival best lilies .30 3.00 
‘le . . . wo to iree eve divisions 
ditions than some of the others but if a wide sprawling hedge SPECIAL OFFER—The above 16 sorts, 1 each $8.50—100 plants $50.00 
is wanted, six feet tall and at least as much across, there is THE OLDER SORTS AND TYPES 
; The older sorts and types, mostly very early and early sorts. Smaller than the 
nothing so good as the Japanese rose. This plant may prove above with smaller blooms, but they fit into many places better than the newer, 
. . . . larger ones, and earlier. 
slightly tender in the more severe Winters but it bears a wealth Aureole, 3 {t., June, orange yellow, good size, free. 
: . ° y : Citrina, 3 ft., July and August, pale sulphur yellow, small, dainty .. 50c each 
of small fragrant white flowers in June, --eauptalaey by bright Dr. Regel, 11% ft., May and early June, pure orange yellow, fragrant, free 
1 1 1 , > Dumorteri, 1% ft., June, rich cadmium yellow, dwarf 
red fruits which remain on the plant all W inter long. Flava, 3 ft., May and June, “The Lemon Lily” clear, lemon yellow 
Some plants, like the beech, white poplar, Virginia rose, Florham, 3 ft., June, similar to ‘“‘The Gem,” but smaller. 
“ ° : Fulva, 3 to 4 ft., reddish yellow. “‘The Tawny Lily” old but colerful 
purple osier, and gray birch have colored twigs. Hedges made Kwanzo, 4 ft., July and August, orange, coppery red, double flowers 
. : . Sovereign, 2 ft., early June, light apricot orange, dainty. 
f lorful W ] 
of these materials remain cheerfully colorful all Winter long. Thunbergi, 3 ft.. July and August, pale yellow, fine, small 
Others, like the red-leaved Japanese barberry, purple barberry, | SCO Ture ee eee os 08 pe a 
Russian olive, yellow ninebark, white poplar, and certain ever- oo a = eee ee ee ee 
° ° Ss ‘ ery fine hybridized seeds from our very best sorts 
greens have colored foliage. Although hedges made of such 100 seeds, $2.50; $5.00. 100 seeds, XX uncrossed, $1.00. 
_— : — - SPECIAL OFFERS — OUR CHOICE — ALL FINE 
rei ase esse too cauaienali for > neral purposes, 5 1 each Aureole, Dr. Regel, ee gg Lemona, John A. Crawford . $1.00 
Vv less, ‘a a cc Oo u . 5 1 each Dumorteri, Kwanzo, Dover, Mrs. Wyman, Goldeni .. . . $1.00 
REVESTE TENS, & not ee a ey ee : 4 1 each Dr. Regel, Thunbergi, Hyperian, Golden Dream ... $1.00 
Frequently, it is necessary to plant a hedge in a shady place Apricot, Dr. Regel, Dumorteri, Flava, Thunbergi and very fine unnamed seedlings, 
in lots of 500, 1000, or larger quantities for planting in parks, masses, ete 
where many plants do not grow very well. Hedges most re- at special prices 
sistant to such conditions may be made of the five-leaved OUR TERMS: Cash with order. Small lots, postage free. Please send P. 0 
> . wioney rae 
aralia, Japanese barberry, gray dogwood, Amur privet or the C. BETSCHER. Dover, Ohio 




















common buckthorn. If these do not grow satisfactorily, noth- 
ing else will. 
Certainly some of these plants should satisfy the normal A NEW OUTDOOR SEAT FOR GARDENS 
. . } ~~ 7 ‘ ~ - © 7 if ae “ 
needs for a hedge. There are many others which might prove . TERRACES & SWIMMING POOLS 
fj I h we 1 aes that won’t hold puddles where you 
oF interest to the home owner who wishes to plant a hedge want to sit and needs no cushions. 
somewhat different from those of his neighbors. Realizing 5 feet long. Wood painted red, green 
the value of certain plants used in hedges, the Arnold Arbore- Design pee piecing nema 
tum has planted a demonstration plot of 115 different kinds | ee ee ee 
“ : a Send for catalogue of distinctive fencings 
on the grounds bordering South street, adjacent to the Forest Chodk-It-esed Wensine Os 
Hills elevated railway station. These hedges, planted two years 1202 E. Washington Lane 
ago, are just beginning to grow into correct form. Here it is GEEMANTOWN PHILADELPHIA 
easy for a person interested in hedges to compare all the 
important kinds and to actually see what each one looks like | 
when clipped. Visitors are welcome at the Arboretum from Send for free samples 
sunrise to sunset every day. A careful survey of this collection PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
and of nursery catalogues will be of material help in the Lead pencil markings permanent 
selection of plant material for an interesting and serviceable 
hedge for the home grounds. 
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Comfortable, Durable, Attractive 
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You can really depend 
on this. Now in thou- 














sands of fine gardens 
without ¢ ingle com 
G . h Af . Vi | plaint in attractive ‘ 
rowing the African Violet us. they are" conven \ 
len Jeautifu con J 
D> y + y : TO ~ ey oe spicuous gray-gre¢ n | Ismene calathina 
OR the past few years I have enjoyed growing the African | color harmonizes with Yes, plant these bulbs ow, and with 
: j ) its. so ane ocKSs 
violet as a house plant and have had excellent results. My | Dashinas orasibte Ot in a few weeks have delightfully fra- 
method is to pinch or cut with a safety razor blade the leaves — pein cel grant. sparkling-white flowers. Larger, 
from the parent plant with about one to one and one-half all label problems. ee eee ae are - 
, : . ’ , ~ avatlab th f¢ direction 
inches of stem and place them in a potting soil composed of ed lh rer eee es ee een 
about one-third sharp sand, one-third leaf mold and one-third PERFECT 25 100 | | 3 for $1... 12 for $2.50 (Postpaid) 
> . ixe rPrV we > > mes j e , Border Label (5”) ...... $2.00 $7.75 | | SEEDSMEN 
peat moss mixed very well. I press the stems into the soil up Rock Garden Lauber (4°) 1:75 6.75 | | 
to the base of the leaf. Without crowding I can start seven in a Show Garden Label (7”) .. 2.50 9.50 
; ° ; Tie-On Labels with wires 3.00 
six-inch pot. When all are firmly placed I set the pot in a large Pot Labels (4”x %” tapered) 2.50 
saucer filled with lukewarm water, leave until the soil shows HOWARD HAMMITT | 
. 654 Main Street Hartford, Conn. § | 
dampness on top and then keep in a moderately warm room, 











never letting the soil get dry. In a few weeks I have husky 
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THE 
GARDENER’S 
OMNIBUS 


Edited by E. I. Farrington 

“The Gardener’s Omnibus” is the most 
complete garden book ever published. 
Covering all phases of gardening in 39 
sections, it contains almost 1000 pages, 
over 600 photographic illustrations, 
more than 600 special articles by gar- 
den experts, and an index containing 
over 5000 subject references and cross 
references. It is packed with gardening 
information and is undoubtedly the 


best value in the garden $375 


book field. Postpaid in U.S: 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


{ Pass-Book to America’s Gardens 



































wAnlicl) 


TRAVEL pooh 


East and west, north and south, in this 
country and in Canada, it lists and de- 
scribes all the gardens, trees, displays, 
festivals. and events of interest to garden- 
ers. Use it going to the fairs and as your 
cross-country horticultural guide. 380 
pages of text, 64 pages of illustrations, 32 
decorative maps which show at a glance 


the places of chief horticultural $Z50 


interest. Postpaid in U. Ss. 


THE 
GARDENER’S 
LIBRARY 


Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by 


E.1. Farrington 


BEGONIAS AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 

By Bessie Buxton 

Culture and care for all the 
varieties. 

HERBS 

How to Grow Them and 

How to Use Them 

(Second Edition) 

By Helen Noyes Webster 

\{ complete and practical book for 
the layman. 

THE GARDENER’S ALMANAC 
By E. 1. Farrington 

The most complete garden 
“calendar” ever published. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
By E. 1. Farrington 

An ideal book for the back-yard 
gardener. 

ROCK GARDENS AND WHAT 
TO GROW IN THEM 

By James H. Bissland 

Standard practice for lovelier rock 
gardens. 

THE LAWN 

How to Make It and 

How to Maintain It 

By Charles W. Parker 

All you need to know to make a 
beautiful lawn. 


Postpaid m U.S: » {oo each 





Make Checks Payable to “Horticulture” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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little plants. When they begin to get crowded I repot but 
do not cut off the parent leaf until the plants have attained 
some size. This lovely and satisfactory house plant blooms 
almost the year ‘round. I always water from the bottom. 
—RMrs. J. D. Allen. 


Salem, W. Va. 


The Cultivation of Narcissi 


ARDEN varieties of narcissi revel in deeply dug, sandy or 
well-drained soil. Some of the tinier species thrive in the 
gritty preparations of the rock garden. 

Put on their own by naturalization in turfy, partly wooded 
situations, most narcissi persist happily for many years. So 
established, they do not benefit from frequent division and 
replanting. After a few years crowding may take place, ac- 
companied by scant flower production. Lifting at such times 
will yield a natural increase with which to extend the size of 
drift occupied by any particular variety. 

In addition to Autumn-planted bulbs, those forced for cut 





The early daffodil February Gold. 


flowers during the past Winter may be planted out. Successful 
salvage of this sort is most readily carried out if the annual 
growth cycle of the plants is considered. Not only does the 
plant flower in the early part of the year but also makes its 
vegetative growth and stores up its reserves for blooming the 
next season. 

If the forced bulbs are to be saved, it is essential that their 
leaves be left intact when the flowers are cut. After cutting 
the plants should be kept watered and permitted to grow along 
until the leaves die down naturally. Forced bulbs have had 
all of their foliage cut with the blooms and lived. However, 
such a practice is bound to have a weakening effect. Sometimes 
bulbs which have been forced are planted out while still in 
growth. At other times mixtures in outdoor beds are trans- 
planted while in full flower. While such plants usually come 
through all right if handled quickly and carefully, such a prac- 
tice necessitates severe root disturbance at a rather critical 
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season. The complete maturity of the leaves is probably more 
essential to the continued strength of naturalized bulbs. After 
a few seasons of semi-wild culture the bulbs are probably less 
uniformly stocked with reserves than are those superior indi- 
viduals separated out for forcing. It is, therefore, important 
that areas given over to narcissi be left unmowed until after 
the leaves are gone. They are usually thoroughly ripened by 
the end of June. 

This means that narcissi cannot be naturalized successfully 
in areas given over to close-clipped lawns. To many good 
garden housekeepers, this brief season of unkempt appearance 
has proved annoying but necessary. In rather moist, shady 
spots the foliage usually persists longer. 

While sandy or well-drained soil is essential, narcissi are 
certainly not plants of sterile land. They seem to appreciate 
woodsy mixtures or the artificial addition of peaty material. 
Manure with its complement of bacteria is to be avoided. If 
manure is used, its benefit will come with greatest safety if 
it is applied to the soil a season or two in advance of the 
narcissus planting. 

Some growers make a point of liberal broadcasting of com- 
plete chemical fertilizer over their naturalized plantings just 
after the flowers have faded. This application not only serves 
to feed the bulbs but also tends to reduce the competitive 
feeding of other plants, such as grass, which may be occupy- 
ing the same area. 

There are a number of pests which at times may hinder the 
happy culture of narcissi. Specific identification and control 
methods can be learned from government scientists. But, in 
general, it may be stated that troubles of this sort tend to in 
crease in virulence where large pure stands are attempted on a 
permanent basis. In more mixed gardening better culture and 
quick attention to removal of isolated infestations usually save 
the day. With bulbs, as with other plants, pests seem to strike 
at any weakened plant. If possible, infested stock should not 
be given garden entrance. 


Planting Trees With Peat Moss 


UCH old sayings as ‘Make the tree hole as large as the 

orchard,’’ ‘‘Keep the dirt moving,’’ and “‘Cherry trees start 
well in a fence row’’ not only have a basis in fact, but recent 
experiments in the planting of young trees tend to prove that 
practices which provide good soil aération and an ample 
oxygen supply result in superior root and tree development. 
Dr. H. B. Tukey, horticulturist at the State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y., says that tests in which a good grade 
of granulated peat moss has been mixed wet with soil in the 
planting hole to lighten the soil and to improve its physical 
condition have shown a greatly improved stand and growth of 
trees, especially on heavy soils in wet seasons. Trees of apple, 
peach, pear, plum, cherry, oak, walnut, and elm responded 
equally well to this treatment. 

Application of the peat moss was at the rate of a 1 2-quart 
pail of the wet granulated peat moss for each tree, or about at 
the rate of one part of the peat to four parts of soil by volume. 
The more thoroughly the peat and soil were mixed, the better 
the results. When the tree is planted the peat moss can be shoken 
into the tree hole as the soil is being put back. The important 
point is to construct a ‘‘chimney”’ of open, porous material 
extending from the surface of the soil down to the bottom of 
the tree hole—not merely dumping the peat moss into the 
bottom of the hole. 

Besides improving the aeration of the soil, this treatment 
has made planting easier by setting the tree tightly in a springy, 
spongy mass of moist material, and has permitted better pene- 
tration of water into the soil near the developing roots. Root 
and top growth of trees set by this method have developed 
markedly better than where the trees have been set without 
any special effort to provide an adequate oxygen and moisture 


supply. 
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2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING 
Rough Sickle Cutting 


wae Bc ke 
Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY .... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem 


Lawn Mowing 

Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it 

Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow 

You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor... Then 

change Power Attachments ac- / 


job. With the 


Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 







has been making country homes truly ‘Homes 


cording to the ; 
ig he in the Country 


GRAVELY MFG co. SOK 431, OUNBARW VA 


DAPHNE GENKWA—A RARITY 


This rare, hardy, dwarf Japanese shrub attains an ultimate height 
of only about 3 feet. The interesting, beautiful lilac-blue flowers are 
produced in March and April on slender, graceful branches before 
the foliage appears. It shows to best advantage at the rear of the 
rockery or as a front plant in the shrubbery border. Grows easily in 
sandy, well-drained soil that has been enriched with decayed cow- 
manure. It will always be a rarity due to the difficulty of its propa- 
gation. 3-yr., 12 to 15 in. high, $1.50 each. $4.25 for 3. 





Two Large-Flowering Clematis of Exquisite Beauty 
It seems as if Nature had intended these two for companions. They accentuate 
the beauty of each other in perfect color harmony. 


CLEMATIS LANUGINOSA CANDIDA. Moderate climber with very 
dazzling white flowers and white stamens 
C. LAWSONIANA. Bright lavender-blue flowers with darker veins 
the best of this color 
Above 2 varieties, $1 each, or the 2 for $1.75 
F.O.B. Rutherford, N. J. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


560 Paterson Avenue 


large 


Perhaps 


Packing at cost 
-Nurserymen Since 1898 
East Rutherford, N. J. 





SEASONABLE OFFERINGS OF CHOICE 
NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY ROSES. All types, the finest assortment in New England, 
all in the open. 

CLEMATIS. We have 20 varieties of the large-flowered type alone, 
all on own roots 

LILIUMS. All the best varieties suitable for Spring plantings. 

HYBRID RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS in many varieties 
including all the best named kinds 

SUMMER - FLOWERING BULBS including Tigridias, Galtonias, 
Ismenes, Zephyranthes, Montbretias, Acidantheras, Tuberoses 
and Tuberous Begonias. 

CHOICE FLOWERING SHRUBS. These include white and pink 
Cydonias, white Daphne mezereum, Neillias, Stewartias, Mag- 
nolias, Cornus Kousa Chinensis and many other varieties 

Rock Plants, Hardy Herbaceous Plants —and other material. 

Come and see our display of nearly 200 varieties of Narcissus. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 326 Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 











ORDER NOW 


KENNEDY KWALITY PREPARED BULBS 


for Christmas Flowering 
Dutch Iris Wedgewood Narcissus in Variety Tulips Christmas Glory 


Early Flowering Lilium Harrisii 
[ ) If you have not grown Kennedy Kwality Pre pared NAF 
Bulbs ask you neighbor about the results 
ns Bs e 
UL ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. SEEDS. [> 
Al Seeds, Bulbs, Plants All 


22-24 WEST 27th STREET NEW YORK 
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KILLS WEEDS IN LAWNS 


Roots and All——Dry Powder-No Mixing 
Safe—Clean 
Easy to apply 


Place 4 tsp. Par- 
nox on heart of 
weed. Or use the 
Handy Andy Gun. 
Slight pressure on ke-w 
handle drops right § || 
amount on weed. f 

lib. pkg. .50 ea. § 
5 lb. pkg. 1.75 ea. § 
25 |b. drum 8.00 ea. & 


Handy Andy Gun 
1.25 ea. 





Postage Prepaid 
Send check or money order to 


PARCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1926 Allen St. ALLENTOWN, PA. 





py erem Or''s.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unwelcome places indoors and 
out. Ends all embarrassing odors. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. Ready to use pow- 
der in handy shaker can. 

Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY. MASS. 





















BEA 


SCIENTIFIC 


FLOWER 
GROWER 


@ Yes, you can be as scientific as the 
professional gardeners when it comes 
to raising clean, healthy flowers. Simply 
follow the lead of the “pros” with timely 
applications of POMO-GREEN (with 
nicotine) to control black-spot, mildew, 
aphis and all the leaf-eating insects. 


” One-Shot” CONTROL 


Since nearly all flower and shrub pests 
can be controlled with POMO-GREEN 
(with nicotine), you are spared the nui- 
sance of fussing with different materials 
for different pests. Simple, easy applica- 
tions ... dusted or 


sprayed ... insure Mey lt.) Wale). 


healthy plants. In- capa . 
conspicuous leaf- [Ramee a agg 
green color. Has 

highest endorse- 
ment of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. 
Full directions on 
every can. 





















ASK YOUR DEALER 


or send coupon 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & 
CHEMICAL CO Ine 
Dept. B, Middleport, N Y¥ 
Gentlemen 
Attached find $__ 
checked below 


@ pay the 
Transpo Charges 


ent for item 


TN msmnuatiniian 


Street — , a ——— 





City and State - — — . — 

© 3 th. can of Betmd-Green with Nicotine, with Dust- 
ing Gun $2 (Complete Outfit) 

C) 2 th. can of Pomo-Green with Nicotine 75c 

C S ths. Pomo-Green with Nicotine $3 

(-) Niagara One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 











HORTICULTURE 


Wilson's “Second Best Discovery’ 


thn grand white rhododendron, R. discolor, was found by 
the late Ernest H. Wilson in the woodlands of the Szechuan 
and Hupeh sections of China at an altitude of from 4,000 to 
7,000 feet. He described it as the common rhododendron of 
the woods in that section where it grows to a height of from 
10 to 20 feet. It belongs to the R. fortune: series and differs 
only in the shape of the leaves which are seldom heart-shaped 


at the base and the calyx which is ciliate. 


It is a relatively late-blooming species, flowering about the 
first week in July. The flowers are sometimes pale pink and of 
immense size. Its spicy fragrance is another one of its particu- 
larly pleasing characteristics. At present, it is being used ex- 


tensively for hybridizing. 


R. discolor is hardy on Cape Cod and around Philadelphia. 


Rhododendron discolor. 





Mr. Charles O. Dexter grew his first plants in 1931 from seed 
he obtained from Kew. The plant illustrated here was pre- 
sented to Mr. Ernest Borowski by Mr. Dexter in 1936. It 
produced one individual blossom in 1938. Then the plant 
made new growth and set 22 buds, all of which developed into 
huge trusses last year. Mr. Borowski now has about 20 plants 
which he will show together with a number of other Dexter 
hybrids at the Daffodil Show in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


on May 6 and 7. 


Boston, Mass. 


—Arno H. Nehrling. 


Horticulture is, next to music, the most sensitive of the fine 
arts. Properly allied to architecture, garden-making is as near 
as aman may get to the Divine functions.—Maurice Hewlett. 








ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 











PG-18——NATURE’S SPRING TONIC 
For potted plants and outdoor gardens 


A complete liquid food, that vitalizes 
and fully develops old and new plants. 
A formula successfully used by thou- 
sands of enthusiastic plant lovers. 

No fuss—no bother—just add water. 
Trial Size (for 10 gallons) $1.00 pp 
Standard Size (for 30 gallons) $2.00 pp 


pL Ant GROWTH PRODUCTS CO. 


Box 284 Lansford, Pa. 
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BETTER LAWNS QUICKER 


From Grass Seed Treated 
with 


RoofoNne 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The Plant Hormone Powder 
ROOTONE treated seed: 
Germinates faster. 
Roots deeper. 


Utilizes fertilizer better. 
Increases drought resistance. 











UNTREATED 


Authentic tests in the past year show 
that ROOTONE treated seed produces 
2 to 8 times heavier turf than untreated 
seed. Many dealers now sell ROOTON- 
IZED grass seed. Or, it is easy to mix 
the powder with the seed yourself. The 
2 oz. jar costs $1.00 and will treat 
20 Ibs. of grass seed. 


Ask your dealer or write to us. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT 


COMPANY 
Horticultural Division H-8, Ambler, Pa. 











FREE AZ 
BOOKLET 


This Booklet tells you 
all about the new Large- 
flowering Clematis. 
Nearly two-score varieties are carefully 
described, and many illustrated in 
natural color. 

Clematis Jouiniana, Spingarn, a new 
variety, with reflex pale violet-blue 
flowers in clustered panicles. Plants 
$1.50 each, 3 for $4, postpaid east of 
Mississippi River ($1.75 and $5.25 if 
west). 

All Varieties Are 2-Year-Old 
Grown on Their Own Roots 

A select group of small-flowered 
Clematis is also described in our book- 
let. Both the large-flowering and small- 
flowering varieties will bring a distinc- 
tive color touch to your garden. All 
are modestly priced. 

Write today for Booklet H. 


James |. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 

















CONTROL INSECTS 


with Mechling's 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





A Liquid Spray 
This concentrated 
ROTENONE- 
PYRETHRUM 
SPRAY is efficient 
economical and 
easy to use. Con- 
trols. Rose Bugs, 

Aghis and many 

other chewing an 

sucking insects in- 
festing flowers and 
vegetables. 





Contains 0.80% Rotenone 
This Rotenone- 
Sulfur Dusting 
Mixture is very ef- 
fective for Gladio- 
lus Thrips, Black 
Spot oon Mildew 
on Roses, also 
Mexican_ Bean 
Beetles. Conven- 
ient push-pull 
duster package for 
economical use. 





roducts at dealers 
om Ses ~elle to Bept. Ry 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
OIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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A NEW WEATHERPROOF 


PLANT 
MARKER 


“IT WEARS A CAP” 


No fade-out of your markings 





It’s the finest 
marker you have 
ever seen. 

Made of metal 
it stays put. 

Baked enamel 
green finish— 
Rains wash it like 
a dish. 

Slip-over fool- 
proof metal cap 
with airplane 
transparent window material. 

Stake 7” long, ample white marking 
space, 1%” x 214", 

Beauty, adn. Permanence. 

WE WILL SHIP PREPAID 
12 markers $1.00; 25 markers $2.00; 
50 markers $3.75; 100 markers $7.00. 


Address Dept. B 


SMITH INDUSTRIES 
XENIA, OHIO 








TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 






It’s fun to water your gar- 
den with Waterwand. Irrigate 
quickly — easily — thoroughly 
without fear of breaking down 
tender plants or washing out 
rich top soil. Full volume 


Write 

Free Booklet 
released gently to soak deep around roots. Reach 
the back of deep beds with long 52 in. handle with- 
out stepping into wet soil. Weighs only a pound, 
easy to use, simple, efficient, inexpensive—a last- 
ing investment. The garden tool you've always 


anted. At your dealer or order direct. $2.50 
delivered. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
id Mfg. Co., Box 33, Sta. A, Palo Alto, Calif. 





Pal CCSD TWAOS MAGE PEG 


& Just a twist of the 
wrist with the handy 


NEW 


S77 PLANT-TIE 


...and your plant is tied securely. ‘Twist-ems’ are 
dark green strong tapes with wire reinforeing that 
make perfect plant ties. No twine, raffia or shears 
needed. Place around stem and support; twist ends 
between fingers; stem is tied securely. For nurseries, 
estates, amateur gardeners. “Makes plant tying a 
pleasure” writes Mrs. H. Sands, Pasadena. For plants, 
vines, shrubs and arranging flowers. Box of 125 (8 
inch long) 25c. Box of 250 (4 inch long) 25¢. At your 
Garden Supply store or write: Germain’s, Hotkap 
Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, makers. 
' 








NEW FALL ASTERS 


Beec hweed Challenger (red) 4’ ...... oe 

Col R, Durham (dark blue) 3%’.. .35 
eS s Perfected Pink, 4’ ..... .35 
Charles Wilson (red) 3%’ .......... .35 
Frikarti (lavender) 3’ ............. .30 
Mt. Everest (white) 4’ ............ .25 
ils Ben Cae (lavender) 4’ ...... .25 

a 


Catadaane on request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY. DEPT. H, IPSWICH. MASS. 


SURE DEATH 


10 CUTWORMS, SOWBUGS 
SLUGS, SNAILS 











HORTICULTURE 








THE NEW BOOKS 




















What to Plant in the South 


“Ornamental Plants for Subtropical Regions,"’ compiled by Roland 
Stewart Hoyt, L.A. Published by the Livingston Press, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Price $3.15. 

While this book has been off the press for over a year, it has 
not yet been widely disseminated and is worthy of mention. 
It concerns itself only with those plants which grow south 
of an imaginary line drawn from Charleston, through Gaines- 
ville, Baton Rouge, San Antonio, El Paso, Phoenix and San 
Francisco, a region seldom covered by horticultural writers. 
In this book are innumerable lists of plants to use under all 
sorts of conditions and for all sorts of purposes, with notes on 
their planting and care. There is a brief section entitled ‘‘Plant- 
ing Calendar’’ which should prove useful and an elaborate 
compendium which lists all the plants in alphabetical order, 
together with such descriptive material and discussion as is 
necessary for their intelligent use. 


Professor Laurie on Soilless Culture 


“Soilless Culture Simplified,”” by Alex Laurie. Published by Whittlesey 
House, New York. Price $2.50. 

Probably it was inevitable that Professor Laurie should 
write a book about soilless culture, because he has been giving 
the subject much attention and because his prestige in the 
horticultural world makes him certain of an audience. The 
title of his book suggests that it was intended for popular 
reading. Nevertheless, it has much of the appearance of a text 
book, but no doubt that will be true of any book that has to 
deal with the formulz, tables and technical words involved in 
the growing of plants without soil. Whoever may care to delve 
into the mysteries of soilless culture will find this book as 
helpful as any on the subject that has been written, and yet it 
cannot be considered a short cut to success with hydroponics. 


Important Coming Events 

May 4-12. Chicago, Ill. National House and Garden Exposition in 
the Coliseum. 

May 5-12. Nashville, Tenn. Annual Iris Festival. 


May 5-12. Benton Harbor and St. Joseph, Mich. Annual Blossom 
Festival. 


May 6-7. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil Show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 


May 7-10. Baltimore, Md. Annual Meeting of the Garden Club of 
America, with headquarters at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 


May 8. Westchester County, N. Y. Gardens Open under the auspices 
of the Westchester County Children’s Association. 


May 8-9. Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta Flower Show in the Auditorium. 


May 10. Virginia Beach, Va. Sixth Annual Rose Show of the Princess 
Anne Garden Club at the Cavalier Hotel. 


May 11. Nashville, Tenn. 
Horticultural Society. 


May 11. Westchester County, N. Y. Gardens Open under the auspices 
of the Westchester County Children’s Association. 


Garden Tour of the Davidson County 


Oh, never a song like the one that sings 
Of home and a glowing grate 
With lights shining through the wintry dusk 
On a little garden gate. 
—Cristel Hastings. 
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pa BIRD HOUSES cci%., 





Designed by America’s 
foremost bird authority 

a model that will at- 
tract every desirable song bird. Quality 
built with exclusive features. Add charm to 
your garden. Befriend birds and they will 
rid your premises of harmful insects. One 
martin destroys 2,000 mosquitoes a day. 
Send for Free Catalog or 10c for 32-page 
book “Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them”. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 
613 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, tt. 


Here It Is!! 
PETUNIA 


- 
Glamour Girl 
An entirely new shade in Petunias 
EXQUISITE VICTORIA-VIOLET 
Magnificent flowers on neat, com- 
pact, uniform plants. Prolific 
bloomer. 
Pot Plants—25c ea., $2.50 per dozen 
(Our beautiful catalog on request) 
CORLISS BROS. Inc., NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Bssex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 


(OpEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 

















TRANSPLANT WITH CONFIDENCE ™% 


” Vite-Flor J 


VITAMIN B FACTORS 


Vita-Flor contains all Vitamin B factors essential to healthy 
plants. Remarkable aid in transplanting. Stimulates robust 
root growth. Easy-to-use stock solution comes in the handy 
eye-dropper bortle with the “red spot’ label, requires no re- 
frigeration. Be sure you get the genuine Vita-Flor 


If your dealer can't supply you, write direct 


GALEN COMPANY, INC., 2148 FOURTH ST., BERKELEY, CAL. 





Vita-Plor is used in Beautiful Gardens 
at S. FP. Exposition 








Brighten Your Garden 


with Gorgeous Flowers of 


HARDY ANEMONES 


Whirlwind—White 
Queen Charlotte—Pink 
Fantasy (Rare)—Double Pink 


SPECIAL OFFER— 
8-Year-Old Roots 
12 Plants—4 of Each—$3.00 


A. M. LUCKEY 


Greens Farms Connecticut 























SPECIALISTS in 
Rhododendrons - - Kalmias 
Azaleas - - Pieris 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Write for SPECIAL prices on Azaleas 
Catalog on Request 


GILLETT FERN & FLOWER — Inc. 
Dept. H Southwick, Mass. 





from California. New 
iPS introductions, rare va- 
rieties and wide color 
range. Thrive anywhere. Safe delivery 


guaranteed. New 1940 color catalog 
describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 
Dept. 11, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 





COW MANURE 
WIZARD 


TRADE 
STERILIZED — WEEDLESS 


Wizard makes an amazing ‘improvement 
in all plants. Supply humus and all 
plant food elements. Safe, economical, 
easy to use. Lasting soil builders. 
Unequaled for lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables. Avoid temporary stimulants. 
Ask your dealer for Wizard or write 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
62 Union Stock Yards, Chicego 


SHEEP MANURE 


A Complete Line 








of 
WIZARD BRAND MANURES 
Always in Stock 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
Write or Phone LAFayette 6500 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 18 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Birds love these Feeding 
Stations that swing from 
window, porch, or tree. 
Easily attached. Light 
construction. Painted 
jade green. Size 22x22 
inches. Attractive and 
Practical, Patented. 


Price—$2 Postpaid 


EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BOYCE VIRGINIA 








Sensational Everblooming $100 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all Summer long. Extra- 
strong, two-year-old field-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 





$2.00—-FERTILPEAT-—100 lbs. 


An air dried mixture of peat moss and raw 
steer manure. Grows anything. 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 


 - 3 Peer err $1.00 

TN Sr 7.00 

-  )  & Seer creo 6.00 ton 
© EE is he on os bts OOH 5.00 ton 
100 lb. bag Pulv. Cow Manure...... $2.75 
100 Ib. bag Pulv. Sheep Manure .... 2.75 
eee 3.00 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. PHONE: LEXINGTON 210 





MILL RED SPIDERS... oe 


AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 


Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

+» Pree Pest Control Guides 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Giizabeth, New Jersey Richmond, Calitormia 


Nursery VOLCK 


4 GLORIOUS DAYLILIES 


all vigorous and free blooming 
GEORGE YELD, yellow flushed with rosy 
band, large and striking, July. 
HIGHBOY, yellow and very tall, 5 ft. Aug. 
HYPERION, best pale yellow, July- August. 
OPHIR, best golden yellow, July-August. 
$2.25 for 4 var. (add 25c postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 














S-L-N INVISIBLE 


PLANT STAKES 


“still good after six years’ use” 

A trial lot of 25-36” stakes for ..... $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
Trial box of 4-5”, 4-10” and 4-15” for $2.00 
Send for Our New Circular 


W. B. ESSELEN 


80-B BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalog on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





isk your Seedsman for 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co: 


176 Purchase Street Boston. Mass 








HORTICULTURE 


WHERE TO FIND IT 


Material Mentioned in the Editorial and Advertising 
Columns of This Issue 


Correvon-American, Dept. B, Bridgeboro, N. J. 


ALPINES 


ANEMONES, HARDY 
A. M. Luckey, Greens Farms, Conn. 


ASTERS 


Highmead Nursery, Dept. H, Ipswich, Mass. 


BIRD HOUSES and FEEDERS 
Edward Gay Butler, Boyce, Va. 


Joseph H. Dodson Co., 613 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, III. 


BULBS 


Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc., 22 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 


CAMELLIA POPE PIUS Ix 


‘‘Longview,”’ Robert O. Rubel, Jr., Crichton, Ala. 


CAMPANULA BLUE GARDENIA 


R. M. Kellog Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 


CANDLES FOR OUTDOORS 


The Josselyns, 174 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CARTS, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 285 Dreer Bldg. 


HANDI- 
Masters Planter Co., 4023 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Chicago, IIl. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. Ray Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa ( ‘neluding ean Kay). 


CLEMATIS 


James I. George & Son, Fairport, N. Y. 
William N. Craig, 326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 


CUTWORM BAITS 


Antrol Laboratories, 3071 East 12th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DAFFODILS 


Breck’s, 25 Breck Building, Boston, Mass. 
William N. Craig, 326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. (Including February Gold). 


DAPHNE GENKWA 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 


DAYLILIES 
C. Betscher, Dover, Ohio. 
Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Over-the-Garden- Wall, The Kelloggs, North Granby, Conn. 


EROSIONET 
Bemis Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


FERTILIZERS 


Atkins & Durbrow, Pang H165 John St., New York, N. Y. 


E. L. Shute & Co., Line Lexington, 


Pa. 


Kem Plan Food Corp., 10 East 49th St.. New York, N. Y. 
 Neteag se Manure Co., 62 Union Stockyards, Chicago, Til. 


rry Seed Co., 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., 


Boston, Mass. 


Pint Growth Products Co., P. O. Box 284, Lansford, Pa. 


FLOWER PICKER, LONG-HANDLED 


Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


FURNITURE, GARDEN 


Check-R-Board Fencing Co., 1202 E. Washington Lane, Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


GLADIOLI 


Perry Seed Oo., 12 Faneuil Hall pty, Boston, Mass. 


Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. 


GOURD SEEDS 
The Gourd Vine, Vernon, Conn. 


New England Gourd Society, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


Stanley Cobb, Dept. H, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


HERBS 


Weathered Oak Herb Farm Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 


HOSE COUPLING 


Everlite Company, 254 W. 54th St., 


HOSE GUIDE, DOLPHIN 
Henry H. Brooks, Concord, Mass. 


HYPERICUM MOSERIANUM 


New York, N. Y. 


Bay State Nurseries, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 


IRISES 


Milliken Iris Gardens, Dept. 11, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


LABELS 


Howard Hammitt, 654 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


Smith Industries, Xenia, Ohio. 


W. W. Oliver Mfg. Co., 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


LANDSCAPE CURBING 
The Porcupine Oo., Fairfield, Conn. 


LILIES 


William N. Craig, 326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, Nassau County, N. Y. 
Oherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
William N. Craig, 326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 


ORCHIDS 


L. Sherman Adams Oo., Wellesley, Mass. 


PERENNIALS 


Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


PETUNIAS 
Corliss Bros., Inc., 


. PHLOX 
Frederic J. Rea, Norwood, Mass. 


PHLOX MARY LOUISE 


Cherry Hill Nursery, West Newbury, 


Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass 


Mass, 








HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 


HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


HOSE GUIDE 


Placed at any corner it 

provides easy traction and 

prevents damage to your 

flowers. Made of lead it is 
strong and ornamental. 
FULLY PATENTED 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. BROO 

Concord Mass. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: Acres of 
fine plants. Rare and hardy species. Mod- 
erate prices. Wholesale. Retail. Reid’s 
Nurs 8, Osterville, Mass. 





RARE BOTANICAL BOOKS offered by 

London Bookseller. Oatalogues sent free 

Apply John Tiranti, Care of Tice & Lynch, 
Pearl Street, New York. 





MICHIGAN PEAT exclusively used by In- 
ternational —— 2 bu. bag, 
by freight $1.00 chigan Peat Oo., 
Buchanan, Michigan. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES Exclusively. Send 
for list. A. E. Curtis, 5930 Argus Road, 
Cincinnati, O. 





GLADIOLI — PERENNIALS — LILIES: 
Choice selection of the very best in well 
grown, healthy stock at reasonable prices. 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens, Bennington, Vt. 





BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, deli- 

cious to eat. We specialize in quality plants 

for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

nee folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
ass. 





MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES: Price 
list free. Six different Hybrids $1.25 
labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter—Grower, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 








DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 250 newest 
and best narcissus, daffodils, jonquils, 
moderately 2 a Edwin C. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 





CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS, ey 
Onion, Cabbage. Catalog free. oat 
Company, Pembroke, Ga 





DAHLIAS — Retail and wholesale. Jersey 
Dahlias, Ocean Grove, N 





FOR SALE, Reasonable offer, LARGE BOX 
bush, (English), good condition, approx. 
40 feet circumference. Write for PHOTO. 
GRAPHS. RB. H. L. Sexton, Speedwell 
House, Ambler, Penna. 





GREENHOUSES, $69.75 up. Complete ex- 
cept foundation and heater. George Pearce, 
Builder, East Orange, N. J. 





GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS: 100 large 

unlabeled bulbs $3.00 postpaid. 40 varie- 

ties, assorted colors—white to darkest reds 

and blues. Early, midseason, late kinds. 

tol Cloud Farms, Inc., Acushnet 22, 
ass. 





GREENHOUSE for sale or lease on easy 
terms. Long established business growing 
flowers for retail and wholesale trade. Small 
payment down and easy monthly payments. 
Write owner, C. W. Oster, 328 E 
Rochester, N. Y. 





IRIS, POPPIES and PEONIES. The finest 
varieties at reasonable prices. Send for 
Catalog. No colored pictures but the best 
plants money can buy. Edgewood Iris 
Gardens, Lockport, N Y. 





POT-GROWN CAMELLIAS bring charm 
and enchantment to your greenhouse. Free 
Catalogue, rare and prize-winning varieties. 
Longview, Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ENGLISH GARDENER to take care of 
small place. Used to greenhouse and out- 
side work. A. W. B., Care of Worcester 
County Horticultural Society. 











LANDSCAPE DESIGNER—Columbia Uni- 
versity trained—excellent school record 
Desires work as garden designer for nurs 
ery, contractor, etc. Knowledge of horti- 
culture. G. H., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





SECRETARIAL POSITION WANTED )) 
young woman experienced in nursery office 
routine. Can take complete charge. M. N 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





GARDENER or GARDENER HANDYMAN, 
Scotch, seeks position on estate. 20 years 

experience. Married, no children. 8. M., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURAL SUPERINTENDENT. 
To apply scientific knowledge and manage 
ment. Ten years of commercial and privat: 
experience as foreman, manager and supe! 
intendent. Single, refined, Horticultura! 
graduate. Excellent references. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_—_>———_ 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


DAFFODIL SHOW 
Monday, May 6 
2:00 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


Tuesday, May 7 
9:00 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


Free to the Public 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Cordially invites its members 
to attend the 


1940 
Garden Visits 


On Saturday Afternoons 


from 


2 to 6 P.M. (D.S.T.} 
May 4—Chestnut Hill 


May !8—Oreland, Whitemarsh, 
Ambler, and Gwynedd 
Valley 


May 15, 1940—At 2:30 P.M. 


Monthly Meeting 


Professional Classes 


|. Display of Tulips covering twenty-five 
a square feet, arranged for effect. 


BROADCASTS 


9:15 A.M. Each Saturday Morning 3. Vase of any hardy flowering tree or 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. shrub. 


May 4 Open to All | 


2. Six vases of Tulips, two Darwin, two 
Breeder, one Cottage, one any other 
type, six blooms in each vase. 











MR. C. RUSSELL MASON |. Six pans of Alpines. June !—West Chester, Whitford, 
"Coaxing Birds Into the Garden" a ay and Downingtown 
| May I] |. Vase of twelve Tulips, any or all types. | Po List of Gardens 
| MISS ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 2. Arrangement of any Spring flowers. No pply to the Secretary 
| "Little Problems of Garden Design'’ restrictions. Space 30" wide x 24" deep. (Annual Dues $3.00) 

















PLANT TIES 

Germain’s, Hotkap Mfg. Div., 
PRUNING TOOLS 

H. K. Porter, Inc., 
REPELLENTS 

P. W. Rhoades, Dept. H, South Sudbury, Mass. 
RHODODENDRON DISCOLOR 

Ernest Borowski, Norwood, Mass. 
ROSES 

Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 

Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

W. D. Brownell, Jr., Brightridge Greenhouses, Providence, R. I. 
SEEDSOWER, LONG-HANDLED 

Hagerstrom Studios of Metalcraft, 1243 Chicago Ave., Evanston, II! 


SHASTA DAISIES 
Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 
SPRINKLER, SELF-MOVING 
SPRAYS 
American Color and Chemical Co., 176 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
Andrew Wilson Inc., Springfield, 'N. J. 
California Spray- Chemical Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mechling Bros., 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co., Inc., Dept. B, Middleport, N. Y. 
— PLANT 
_B. Esselen, 80-B Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
mn. TEST KIT 
Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory, P. O. Box 643, South Sudbury, Mass. 
TAXUS CANADENSIS STRICTA 
Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 
TRACTORS 
American Farm Machine Co., 1084 33rd Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gravely Mfg. Co., Box 431, Dunbar, W. Va. 
VITAMIN B;, HORMONE PREPARATIONS 
American Chemical Paint Oo., H8, Ambler, Pa. 


RARE HARDY PERENNIALS 


More than 1000 kinds of them, ready 
for your choosing; sturdy, well-rooted 
plants that will hardly know they have 
been moved. Ask for interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN. N. J. 


SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain 
the world around, all coming to us by 
way of Switzerland. Ask for the inter- 
esting catalog. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 


DEPT. B BRIDGEBORO, NEW JERSEY 


747 Terminal St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Everett, Mass. 





DepT. B 


GREENHOUSE PLANITS 


Our latest bulletin includes the best stand-— 
ard varieties and unusual novelties grown 

exclusively for culture under glass, with 

generous cultural advice included. You'll 

enjoy raising other vegetable and flower 

plants, for your greenhouse, from the hun- 

dreds of kinds of seeds listed in our 32-page 

seed catalog, too. 


STANLEY COBB 


Dept. H, 22 BARRY ROAD, SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


6 DAYLILIES *2°° 


(Still time — Plant now) 
Hyperion, Mikado, Ophir, Middendorffii, 
Margaret Perry, Mrs. W. H. Wyman. 

Color from MAY through AUGUST. 
$3.75 Value for $2.00 
IRIS Just ask for our catalogue POPPIES 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
(Moved from West Hartford to) 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 

























A Rust Resistin 
\ Strip Made of Copper Bearing 
Stee Y for the Separation of Lawn 
from Road, Walk or Garden. 
WRITE FoR 
FOLDER K 


Metal Edging 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
SUMMER COURSES 
July 8 to August 2 
Write to John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., 
Director, Groton, Mass., for Summer 
School Bulletin. 

















AND 


KEYSTONE PLANT LABEL ; 





TAKE Galen Co., Inc., 2148 Fourth St., Berkeley, Cal. A 194 0 COLLE Cc TION 
en = « GARDENER’S FRIEND H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, labelled, for 
* 20 Keystone Plant Labels & WATERWANDS 2.00 Prepaid 


Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 33, Sta. A., Palo Alto, Cal. ALBATROSS $ MARMORA 


Stakes (pyralin label, alumi- 






¢| num stake), 100 green pyra- WEED KILLERS CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
‘“.)Je lin tie on labels. 1 Weather- Parco Products Co., 1926 Allen St., Allentown, Pa. EARLY PEACH SALBACH’S PINK 
Cal = proof pencil. Assorted box $2. WILDFLOWERS E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 

WRITE Order now: pay in 5 days. Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Jae. Dept. H, Southwick, Mass. KASSEL VEILCHENBLAU 


OLIVER MFG. CO. | Isaac L. Williams, Exeter, N AIRPLANE VIEW OF OUR FIELDS on 


W. W. 
Sampue 1486 Niagara St., Buffalo, N 











SHASTA DAISY 
ESTHER REED 


iis is one of the choicest perennials on 
‘ne market. It has double flowers with a 
ell-developed white crested center, and it 
biooms continuously. 
Price: $ for $1.50; 5 for $2.25 (postpaid) 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY 


Dept. H Ipswich, Mass. 





Vick’s Wildgardens, Glen Gics, Pa. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. SF 
1084 33rd Ave. $.£. Minneapolis, Minn. 










LANTERN SLIDES 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
has hundreds of handsomely colored lantern 
slides which can be rented for 10 cents 
each. Each slide is accompanied by a card 
giving a full description of the plant or 
garden on the slide. Thus any garden club 
can make up an excellent lecture on almost 
any horticultural subject at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $5.00. Inquiries Are Welcome. 

The Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston 





Our New 1940 Catalog. Write D-H for copy 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H 


PHLOX 


Many attractive colors and varieties 
Please Send for New List 
FREDERIC J. REA 
Norwood 





Massachusetts 
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shows you how to 


Grow Plants to Perfection 


SUDBURY , 
SOIL TEST KIT ts 


\ Easy to Use %*€ 


No knowledge of 
chemistry required 


Wouldn’t you like to enjoy— this year 
—the rich, velvety lawn, the abundance 
of flowers, and the strong, healthy plants 
which are the proof of your skill as a gar- 
dener. 


Such results are far easier to obtain than 
you might think. Experts say that four out of five 
lawn and garden failures are due to soil deficien- 
cies that could easily be corrected by soil testing. 








Have you Met with any 
of these Failures? 


Lack of Blooms 

May be caused by insufficient phos- 
phorus, or by too much nitrogen. Soil 
testing will tell you which. 


Weak, Sickly Growth 


Often caused by lack of phosphorus 
or potash, or incorrect acidity. Ex- 
cess nitrogen causes soft, weak 
growth, and reduces disease resist- 
ance. 


Retarded Development 
Lack of nitrogen retards Jeaf growth. 
Insufficient phosphorus or potash 
means slow establishment of seed- 
lings and poor root growth, Excess 
potassium delays maturity. 


A “Spotty” Lawn 


Improper acidity and lack of nitrogen 
ase common causes of lawn failure. 
For good results, both conditions 
must be corrected. 


Poregen 








to pre-season 


Order your Sudbury Soil Test Kit early, 
and we’ll send you FREE a full 4-ounce 
bottle of Liquid Chaperone—the won- 
derful new dog repellent that rain does 
not wash away. This special offer must 
be withdrawn after the start of the active 
gardening season. 


5 


New Club Medel, 

size 9%" x 3%" x 

2’. Makes 50 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 


What Your Plants Need—To possess the lovely 
lawn and garden of your dreams, you should sim- 
ply make sure that your plants have: 


1. The acid, neutral or alkaline soil conditions that 
they require, and 

2. A correctly rationed diet of the three important 
plant food (fertilizer) elements—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash—balanced in accordance with 
your soil conditions and individual plant needs. 


No More Guesswork—When you test your soil, 
you end the guesswork that so often results in 
failure. You know whether your soil is too acid 
or too alkaline—and how much lime or other ma- 
terial you should add to make it right. You apply 
the kind and amount of fertilizers which are essen- 
tial to healthy plant growth. 


Danger of Over-Fertilizing—As most gardeners 
know, a soil that is too acid or too alkaline acts 
as a poison to many plants. But did you realize 
that excess fertilizer can be almost as harmful? 
Too much nitrogen leads to general weakness and 
hinders flower formation. Excess potash slows up 
growth. You can prevent these disappointments 
—and save fertilizer, too—by testing your soil 
before you plant. 


WHAT a. 
USERS SAY \=& } 


Amazing Results—We have in our files dozens 
of letters from users who tell us of the amazing 
results they have obtained with Sudbury Soil Test 
Kits. Here is an unsolicited letter from Mr. George 
Thurkauf of Englewood, N. J.: 

“I grow exhibition dahlias. This year I cleaned up 
with them, and my success was due lo your product. 
It was not a case of hit and miss when I applied my 
fertilizer. I know what my soil needed and my results 
have proven that.’’ 


Saved His Lawn—aAnother user says: “My lawn 
was in bad shape for three years, and I thought I’d 
have to dig it up. I decided to test my soil first and 
got one of your kits. I followed the instructions, and 
my lawn is perfect now. This kit certainly saved me 
a lot of trouble and expense.” 


it’s Fun—it’s Easy—There’s nothing difficult 
about soil testing with a Sudbury Kit. All you 
need is the ability to read, and to compare colors 
on a chart. No knowledge of chemistry required. 


e 


The Club Model Kit 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit, new club model, 
is a beautiful piece of equipment—used by 
thousands of enthusiastic gardeners from 
coast to coast. Cased in handsome sturdy im- 
itation leather. Makes 50 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 
Complete instructions. Helpful chart shows 
need of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. 
A Permanent Investment .— Best of all, 
your Sudbury Kit is a permanent investment. 
With the inexpensive refills now available, you 


1940 


can use it year after year. 


SEND NO MONEY 


We want to help you make your first soil test. 
Take a Sudbury Kit out into the garden, and judge 
for yourself whether it is going to be every bit as 
useful as we say. If you think not—if for any rea- 
son you are not delighted with your kit—you can 
return it to us and we will gladly refund the full 
purchase price. It isn’t even necessary to send any 
money now. You can pay the postman when the 
kit arrives. Only $4.75 plus few cents postage. 
Enjoy your garden as you never have before. Use 
this handy coupon now. 


oe 
om 
oe 
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Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box 643, South Sudbury, Mass. 


Please send me one Sudbury Soil Test Kit, New 
Club Model. I will pay the postman $4.75 plus 
few cents postage. I understand that you will 
refund the full purchase price, if I am not de- 
lighted with the kit. 


Please send me fr 
[_] bottle of Liquid. 
as offered. >» 


4-ounce 
perone 


Check here if 
you buy early 
Name 
Address 
RE: 


TT TS 


here, enclose $4.75 
ee = an C) and we will ship prepaid. 
pay pos Same money back guarantee. 


Fg 
PTT iii 


STITT Tt | 





